Editor’s Note: This epic poem cycle by Peter Marin is 
a journey through the back alleys, broken dreams, and 
endless nights endured by a staggering number of poor 
people in this, the wealthiest nation on earth. Marin is a 
longtime homeless advocate and a prominent writer on 
issues of economic justice. His poem cycle, entitled 
“Margins,” is a gripping portrayal of the conditions of 
life on the road for homeless wanderers in America. 

The following poems were born from his experi- 


less people that began in Santa Barbara, California, and 
ended in Washington, D.C. All across the continent, the 
marchers witnessed homeless men arrested for sleeping 
on riverbanks, women arrested for pushing shopping 
carts, and parents struck down by the loss of their chil- 
dren. In Marin’s unforgettable phrase, such daily 
tragedies formed “a geography of loss” in the nation. 
“The grieved faces melt into one 
the cities combine skies 
become a single huge roof 
_ above a chamber of sorrows” —~ a 
stretching from sea to shining sea.” 


ing and sense of loss that is an inescapable part of the 
human condition for those homeless nomads exiled to 
the road by personal tragedy, shattering loss or economic 
downturns. His hauntingly beautiful poems serve as a 
permanent vigil for the underdog, a reminder of their 
humanity, and an urgent jolt to the conscience of all the 
rest of us. Many of the titles of poems in this cycle are 
simply the names of the cities where the homeless wan- 
derer is temporarily dwelling in or passing through. 


SAN DIEGO 


Bring my slippers, Mother, 
and let me sit in silence, 
tired of my wandering 

and sick to death of violence. 


Bring my slippers, Mother, 
as darkness fills the treetops, 
and I will tell you stories 

as meaningful as Aesop’s. 


Bring my slippers, Mother, 
and listen close beside me 

to how throughout my country 
men punished or reviled me. 


Bring my slippers, Mother, 

and we’ll whisper close together, 
far from the cruelties of men 
and God’s cold winter weather. 


THE ROOM 
You too will be old in the room you imagined: 
linoleum floor, a few shelves, a table 

on which you lay out the cards — 

“until, j just once, they fall into perfect place. 
Eat from cans. Feed a cat. Read or write. 

This, poor bastard, is what you wanted: peace. 
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ences on a cross-country march for the rights of home- 7 


This poem cycle is a witness to the sorrow and suffer- | 
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Alone, I walk all day through flat country. | 
Cars pass but no one stops. At twilight — 
unroll my bag in the dry. roadside grass, 
eat stale bread and sip from my water-jug. — 
The stars come out, as numerous as. tears; 

a chill wind blows across the bowlof night. 
‘Almost asleep, I hear hooves, turning wheels, © 
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introduction by Peter Marin 


these poems were written over a period of three 
or four years when I traveled around the coun- 
try and spent time on the streets or in the shel- 
ters of several American cities. I was writing 
about homelessness at the time and I wanted to see for 
myself — at least insofar as an outsider can see — what 
the conditions of homelessness were and how those down 
on their luck are treated by those who are not. I also 
wanted to hear directly, and face to face, the stories the 
homeless have to tell. | 
None of this was at all self-sacrificial or a task under- 
taken essentially for others. As a young man I spent a 
good bit of time on freight trains and at casual labor, and 
to tell the truth I found myself more at home in that 
world than in the world of family and school from which 
I had fled. That was in the mid-’50s, and I found among 
the men who drifted back and forth across the country or 
followed the fruit crop from south to north in California 
and then east to Chicago as much camaraderie and 
friendship as I had found elsewhere. Like many men, I 


still have a hard time ridding myself of the notions that I 


will end my days in a skid-row hotel — not unhappily, I 
might add, but simply restored to the margins of society, 
which is where I belong. When I went back to the streets 
for a while to write about the homeless, I felt a sense of 
liberation, something close to what the Buddhists mean 
by “right relation.” The angle of vision they afforded me, 
and the company I kept, seemed appropriate for a state of 


my soul — one that has never changed. 

Historically, the marginal worlds of the artist and the 
hobo or casual laborer have often existed in close physical 
proximity in many cities, and I think it was the Irish play- 
wright Synge who pointed out that in Ireland you escaped 
your background, if you were well off, by becoming an 
artist; if you were poor, you became a tramp. 

I don’t mean to suggest by any of this that I understand 
in any immediate way the anguish and travail of ordinary 
homeless life. I don’t. But I did try while on the streets to 
see clearly and to listen well, and then to measure whatev- 
er I wrote in either poetry or prose by the knowledge I 
knew others had and the truths they had told me. 

The poems I’ve written in this series are intentionally 
written in a flat, prose-like language: the one people use 
when they talk. I didn’t write these poems to glorify the 
homeless or even, I fear, to change the world. I simply 
wanted to put down, as best I could, the way things are, or 
at least the way the things I saw seemed to me to be. 
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But we too no less than the monks 
felt in ourselves something holy. 
We too heard in the beat of our 
hearts struggling uphill 

the sound of the world: 


boom. boom. boom. 


THE WALKERS 


by Peter Marin 


This poem follows the journey of a 
small group of homeless men and 
women as they marched across 
America. Beginning in Santa 
Barbara, the marchers traversed 
the entire country, coast to coast. 


No one 

when we set out 

not even we believed 

we’d make it — 

thirteen of us 

from Santa Barbara 

King’s birthday 

clouds low on the horizon 

the rainy season beginning 
trucks on the highway 

step by step down the road. 
3000 miles one coast to the other 
10 months across 2 dozen states 


I still remember the feel 

of the sun on my face 

the hot nights in the midwest 
where we bathed at dusk in 
farm-ponds. I remember the 
bridge over the Mississippi 

the storms in Ohio 

the leaves underfoot in the east. 
I remember the wide turnpikes 
narrow roads 

how the air thru which we passed 
scoured us until we glowed. 

I remember how as we climbed 
in New Mexico toward the 
Continental Divide 

the light of the sun came thru 
the clouds lighting 

first one part then another 

of the. plain we crossed 

rising at its furthest edge 

to jagged peaks. 

At the top of a high pass 

rain soaked us 

hail bounced at our feet 
solitude enveloped us 

muting the sounds of the world. 
A clarity of light surrounded us 
as if we had come suddenly close 
to something other than 
ourselves. 


Later at night 

our bickering began again — 
the drunken arguments 

over money or women or 
which roads to take. 

But what did it matter? 

We slept knowing we had 

for a moment 

entered another world — 

the one we dreamt as children 
must be there. 


Along the way 

we picked up cans sold blood 
ate so much surplus cheese 

we could not shit for days. 

By night we saw flares of gas 
by day sight of cities guided US. 


ee ee 


lovers star-crossed 


By the light of our fires we 


~ as do those shipwrecked 


In the street people stopped us 
tears in their eyes 

pressing change in our hands 
or lifting in the air V’d fingers 
or fists to spur us on. 


Men joined us crazed by war 


children sent packing 

parents abandoned 

the poor made homeless when 
police tore down their tents 
or stamped their fires out. 

We saw men arrested for 
sleeping on riverbanks 
women for wheeling a 
shopping cart down the street. 


heard men speak of lost children 
or the pain of exile 

with no hope of return. 

In sleep they cried out to us 


driven wild by thirst 
who see on the horizon 
imagined rescuers. 


In huge shelters in great cities 
we saw 1000 paupers in unison 
turning on cots 

like meat on a spit 

snow falling outside. 

I can recite 

culled from our travels 

a litany of horrors 

a geography of loss. 

The grieved faces melt into one 
the cities combine skies 
become a single huge roof 
above a chamber of sorrows 
stretching from sea to shining sea. 
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A LONG MARCH IN SEARCH OF HOME 


Homeless people set out from Santa Barbara, California, and walked across the entire country on a walk 
for justice that joined the Housing Now protest in Washington, D.C., in 1989. Pictured in back with the | 
march sign is author Peter Marin, who joined the walk at various places on the long journey. 


in the street people stopped us 
tears in their eyes 
pressing change in our hands 


or lifting in the air WV’d fingers 
or fists to spur us on. : 


Ask me now why we did it and 
I have no answer. It was not for 
housing tho’ we spoke of it. 
Nor was it for charity 

tho’ we received it. 

Nor was it even for justice — 

at least not for ourselves. 

We began that is all and 


Buddhist monks 
walk for peace 
in stately order 


But we too no less than 
the monks felt in ourselves 
something holy. 


like a man crossing a stream 
stone to stone without stumbling. 
But who will believe it 


before we began solemnly We too heard in the beat of seeing me familiar on the street 

we were nothing. beating drums: our hearts struggling uphill my palm out , 
It was only a dream boom. boom. boom. the sound of the world: a bottle in my hand? i 
a thing we said idly we’d do. They walked as if in boom. boom. boom. I am on fire with the truth : 
And then we were there a slow-motion funeral: Now in my thoughts I dance behind the mask of my face 

on the road no turning back = P0om. boom. boom. as the wind devils did in Texas 24 yet 

only ourselves to measure It was like the beating I ride the high clouds mute, mute, mute, | 
failure or success. heart of the world as I once rode freights I cannot tell my tale. 
I believe now we crossed and when later I heard and I step among stars 

not only the country they had walked 


across the whole nation 
in the same way 
I cried. 


but a far region inside where 
the soul has its home. 

The tall mountains wide plains 
were parts of ourselves 
discovered in the great 
blanketing silences of the land. 


Now in my thoughts I dance — 

as the wind devils did:in Texas’ t 
Iridethehighclouds — 
as I once rode freights 

and I step among stars 

like a man crossing a stream 
stone to stone without stumbling | 


On our walk 

we had no drums 

we shambled signs on our backs 
shopping cart pushed ahead 

an American flag held aloft. 

No doubt we were comic 

or sad in the eyes of 

drivers who whizzed by 

our brown shabby junk-laden 
bus lumbering behind us. 


of 


I am as you see 

still on the streets 

no wiser 

no more sober than before. 
And yet — I tell you I am 
not the same. 

I once saw in New York 
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‘Be good, little darling, 
or the men in blue, 


some cold night 
will come seeking you, 


trussing up your wrists, 
twisting back your arm, 
taking you to prison 


just for trying to 
stay warm. 


CALCUTTA | 


San Francisco (2) 


This might be Calcutta or Dickens’ London, 
the city venal and teeming, the soon-dead 
sprawled at the bases of lampposts or poised 
half-nude in doorways as if on jungle forays. 
Some push carts, others cart their belongings 
in backpacks or sacks, bent under a weight 
of more than belongings. This is history, . 
spelled painfully out in the rote soto spiels 
of those whose mad voices or palms intrude, 
and out of whose crude sudden thunderings 
an opera can be made, Wagnerian, vatic, 
the great cycle of rings circling inward 

until the last innermost fist of despair 

is raised upward, defiantly, into each face: 
who, if not you, has determined our fates? 
Sullen, almost dutiful in their intrusion, 

the supplicants wait, hand out, to be heard, 
as if presence itself can become speech 

and silence or waiting the greatest of songs. 


Peter Marin, writer, poet, activist. Kim Rierson photo 


When I went back to the streets for a while to write about 
the homeless, I felt a sense of liberation, something close to 
what the Buddhists mean by ‘ight relation.”’ — Peter Marin 
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MEN IN BLUE | | HE COPS Monterey 


by Peter Marin 
Los Angeles (1) Los Angeles (2) 
; : Let the cops come, man 
B 9 9 
€ good, Bae darling, like the fuckin’ mad gestapo, 
or the oe blue tearin’ down our tents, 
some cold night rippin’ our cardboard houses, 


will come seeking you, dumping our drum-fires 
into the midnight streets. 


{ stamping out your fire, Let the dumb fuckers come 


3 ee to stand where you see me, weary and footsore 
aot knockin’ heads, breakin’ ribs ; é 
ripping down your tent ‘ i j i 
pping y ent, pilin’ us into their vans just off a freight or the bus or the road, 


destroying all you own had takin’ the shite own broke at midnight in a town I helped build, 


in the name of the State. straight out to the dump — Ee eres Bonk Piet ow bere tO.E0- 
where else does it belong? 


| Be good, little darling, We started so many times LOS AN G Pres ( is ) 


Hammer and tongs and the nails driven, driven, 
the ax cutting into the tree, hoeing earth, | 
squatting to pick one crop or another, 

cabs driven in city snows, even shoveling fish 
off rickety docks, so I have come, laying 
carpet, parking cars, clerking in stores and, 
sometimes, my hand out, down on my luck, 


or the men in blue, buildin’ a world from scratch 
; i In the morning, among my own kind 
some cold night what the fuck difference 8 y ’ 

: old “ if we gotta do it again — I cross the white lobby tiles to wait at the shut 
will come seeking you, puttin’ up our tents, barroom door for the first drink of the day. 

; : erectin’ cardboard houses Noon will come, then twilight, 
trussing up your wrists, ‘buildin’ our drum-fires : then the gentle, feminine dark. __ 
twisting back your arm, | to warm the midnight streets? Words in their combative kindness will wrap 
taking you to prison We got nothin’ else to do. me in forgetfulness until language itself vanishes, 
just for trying to We got nowhere else to go. leaving nothing in its wake 
The god-damned earth save in the cheap rooms upstairs 

stay warm. belongs tous. the cries of men dying for love. 


Here is one, wrapped round in coat upon coat 
until her bulk looms as some impossible planet 
drifting across a sky pocked by black holes; 

here is another, limping and black, a vet 
dwarfed by his jacket and wool too-big hat, 

tin cans like grenades webbed to his chest; 

and here is a third, naked from the waist down, 
walking the high concrete wire of the curb 

with arms outstretched, a wild Jesus-bird 
wailing his fear at a pitch only beasts hear. 
They are an army in retreat: bogged marchers 
traversing with small steps the great plains 
leading in slow rises to the final fall down, 
abandoned in chaos, staked out, as if fate, 
mistaken, swooping down, will take them for us, 
| eagle-eye caught by the mad flutter of hands 
or the quiver of flesh exposed in a gutter: 
take them, O God, cruel in judgment, not me! 


| This might be Calcutta or Dickens' London, 
| the city venal and teeming, the soon-dead 
sprawled at the bases of lampposts... 


A CHILD WEEPS 
Los Angeles (4) 


A child weeps in the tent. 

Another, outside, works a puzzle. 

In the smogged glare of dusk 

the black faces turn green or blue 
bending forward over the flames, 
the sizzle of fried stew, the raw 

smell of bad water and coffee grounds. 
Train tracks, dry river, low bridge— 
here, where the great city ends, 

the dispossessed grind to a halt, 

the end of the journey as it began, 
an African village in the flat sand: 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Dark the bar 
and darker still 
the eyes of men slowly 
clouded with drink — 
the peace of it, after the day! 
One man weeps, head down, 
muttering to himself: 
I will not, will not, go on. 

| No one else speaks. Music plays— 
a loud Mexican love-song. 
Somebody comes through the door 
selling fake silk shirts 
covered with red flowers. 


HER SMILE 


Los Angeles (3) 


When I saw her, clean, 

under the motel shower, water 
running from her body, a 

pool on the floor, 

my heart lifted: 

her boy’s breasts, her thighs 
the busted teeth flashing 

a rich woman’s smile — 

shit, I thought, we can make it, 
I can get the car started, 
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STREET SPIRIT 


two of them tugging at your hands. 


Its like along march 
a forced journey 


ATLANTA (2) 


Two in the chapel drop to their knees 
while a teenage preacher sings of home. 
She is pale, pregnant, snaggle-toothed; 

| he is shorter, acned in an undershirt — 
Adam and Eve a long way from Eden. 


dirt and heat turning the air to ooze: 
August, “Miss Peggy’s Golden Harvest,” 
_a private shelter in a derelict school — 
“Miss Piggy’s,” is what her regulars say. 
At night, after supper, on the steps, 
Blanche Dubois offers me a lit cigarette, 
vamping me with a voice slack as flesh: 
| “Bin heah all summah, jes’ lahk a home, 


Pale skin gleams in the bulb-lit night, 
young people neck in cars on the street, 
old folks on porches, sleepless, bored. 
Inside, upstairs, in the bed-filled gym, 
an old man smooths an old black suit: 


BOSTON 


When I lift my shirt, don’t flinch. 

I’m like a Frankenstein, a patchwork 
quilt, something put together by 

three mad aunts drunk on Christmas eve. 
See the stitching on my back, 

and the scar on my shoulder? 

Here they sewed a finger on, here they 
grafted skin, here’s the plate in my head: 
feel the two indentations. 

I was face down, 

almost melted on the deck, 

little white Sambo in butter-blood. 
They scraped me off, they scooped me up, 
I was more a mess than a man. 

It’s a miracle, ain’t it? 

See how I hop on one leg? 

I can sleep all day, drink all night— 
how’s that for a silver lining? 


Wooden benches, worn carpet, faded red, 


mebbe sum tahm ah kin shew yew mah room.” 


“Gonna get me a job tomorrah, praise God.” 


The streets by day 

the shelter at night 

and the kids squabbling 
and no school 


THE BABIES 


NEW ORLEANS (2) 
It’s the babies, the babies 


the babies — 


the streets by day 

the shelter at night 

and the kids squabbling and no 
school and the five of us 

place to place hour 

by hour walking and sitting 

and waiting to eat. 

It’s what breaks your heart and 
your back aches and legs give out 
one in your arms 

another on your shoulders 

two of them tugging at your hands. 


It’s like a long march 


a forced journey the 

Israelites crossing the desert — 

so hot in the sun 

you think you’ll faint 

so cold at dusk you think you’ll die 
and the shelter miles away 

and hours before it opens 

and no sweaters for the kids 


and all of them crying I want I want 


and you’re always saying 


so that it gets to be a kind of song 
one no for each time 

your foot comes down 

trying for luck not to 

step on the cracks 


BARSTOW 


They git a dick in their mouth 
won’t let it go, I know, 

bro, I know — Houdini, 
master of escape. I been 
married twice, can’t count 

the women I had, one died 
right beside me drag 

racing on a Houston street. 
Face it, I wasn’t no good 

as a husband, fucking 

around all the time, couldn’t 
keep it in my pants, both 
times I walked away, 

bingo, out the front door, 

car in the garage, keys . 

on the table, no new address, 
just lit out, never looked back. 
That’s how God made me, man, 
sorta light on my feet 

and in my head. I swear, 

I musta been born in a boxcar 
or the backseat of a Ford 
somewhere on the road 
between Fuck Up and Move On 
with a gear-shift up my ass 
and a short block for a heart. 


SANTA 


| and she talks tough, white teeth 
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IN THE CLINIC 


NEW ORLEANS (3) 

Connie’s in the clinic now and the 
eight kids she had by six men are 
tended by her social worker’s sister. 
She went back to smack after 

she learned she’d tested HIV positive. 
When she was thirteen 

her daddy died and she was never 
the same, or so she’d say — 

I went wild and got my babies started. 
I like her. She’s got a gunshot 
wound in her thigh 

and a long scar on the side of her face 


flashing in her dark oval face. _ 
The kids’re sweet as you could want, 
six to seventeen, and they 

used to sleep circled around her 

on the living-room floor on Saturday 
nights when the gunfire started. . 
It’s an image I can’t forget — 

that and what she’d say 

talking about the men 

who came knocking on her door: 
less’n they bring me whiskey or money 
they can’t come in. I ain’t no whore. 


MONICA 


I came over the border and thought: I see men in bars, heads down, 


the promised fucking land! 
Sleep under freeways, bricks 
and a blanket, trucks overhead 
all the goddamn night long. 
Pick this, park that, cart away 
out to the dump all the old shit 
anglos too stupid or lazy to fix. 
Is this a life, man, waiting on 


corners in the sun for some maricon 


don’t want to dirty his own hands? 


maybe no good, but crying for real. 
Sure I drink: I got sorrow. But 
when I work I send money home — 
maybe 20 here, 50 there, 

and I never stole nothing, man, 

my hands, man, are clean, I got 

2 pair of jeans, 3 shirts, a jacket, 

2 knife wounds, a fucked-up life and 
a ghetto-blaster for the long nights. 


So hot in the sun 

you think you'll faint 

so cold at dusk 

you think you'll die 

and the shelter miles away, : 
and hours before it opens 
and no sweaters for the kids 
and all of them crying 

IT want I want 
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the heart’s grand central station of pain 
where trains come to a halt one by one— 
last stop, all off, end of the line. 


THE GHOST-TRAINS 
New York (1) 

| by Peter Marin 
3/17 


Here, where we hide, 
the tunnels lead endlessly down 
| past the caverns crowded with people 
| to the heart’s grand central station of pain 
where trains come to a halt one by one — 
last stop, all off, end of the line. 


| 3/23 
| Black days 
with bleak dawns, 
black silences, 
bleak nights, 
and the underground streets 
where the last trees 
of childhood shed their leaves. 


A ae Oe SO Oo em ae a a a ee ne SO 


4/2 

Timmy is dead, 

John at the shelter, 

Tammie’s tricking on the street, 
Sarah’s in withdrawal, 

Dom is crazy on the platform: 
barefoot in a burlap skirt, 

and I, half-stoned, write these poems. 


4/10 — 


In the dark smoky cellars of Hades 
drunken men lie down with ruined ladies. 


4/24 

They will come — 

eagles out of the eyes 

and tiger mouths 

when we walk, at ease, 

on the shores of undiscovered seas. 
kK 


A gray landscape, _ 

flat waves, 

and the gulls dropping, to break open, 

names not yet written in any book. 
ERK 


We have eyes, we have mouths, 

but the beasts there, 

the brute powers, 

lie huddled in the heart’s doorway, 

on the grates of the body _ 

or walk barefoot at night in burlap skirt 
down the long corridors of the veins 
where the red lights never change. 


5/3 

To have come so far, 

to have so little, 

such an old ache 

in a new heart so bitter. 


5/10 

Under my feet the earth, 

under the earth the station, 

under the station the long tunnels 
where the ghost-trains take us home. 


5/24 

My birthday 

in the caverns undersea 
where I drown 

at sixteen. 


_.| their urine flooding the floor. The stink 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


by Peter Marin 


We be caged here, I swear, whole families, 
like in a jail, cops and welfare 

workers jukin’ us, jumpin’ our bones, 

make more babies you folks gotta pay for. 
Spend the whole fuckin’ day watchin’ TV 

sit on the baicony overlooks the lot 

dealers park buyin’ or sellin’ crack 

an’ the bus bring back ever-day 

| the ones lookin’ for work ain’t found nothin’. 
You tell me, what’s a girl gonna do, 

minimum pay, 20 hours a week, Dairy Queen, 
cost more for day-care I make in a day. 
Peddle my ass? Ain’t no man, I swear, 

knock on my door gonna jump in my bed 
leave a muffin in the oven like before. 

We got kids here, kids there, kids everywhere, 
all day long you kin hear folk goin’ crazy, 
been here yesterday you seen police 

carry two babies dead down them stairs. 
Their poor momma be screamin’ so loud 


but they must been, hell, honey, they musta, 
ain’t no children killed without cryin’, you know. 


A BURDEN ON MY HEART 
Washington D.C. (2) 
by Peter Marin 


I swab out the toilets, stalls overflowing, 
men pissing into a low sink, pipe broken, 


rises heavenward, as if to rouse God — 
shit, vomit, filthy bodies, the animal 
stench of trapped men who cannot wash. 

I clean the halls, windowless and foul, 

cot after cot, the long smoky corridors 
lined on both sides: men near to death 
who empty cheap whiskey bottles by day, 
then fill them with urine all night. 
Outside, on the sidewalk, in clear air, 

I fill barrel after barrel with trash: 

cans, shattered glass, paper, butts — 

a soggy mess after weeks of fall rain. 

A car drives up; the driver, a Christian, 
quotes scripture while unloading clothes 
people carry away, happy to have scored. 
He says: “God put a burden on my heart.” 
As I sweep, men lifter the street again. 


THE RICHEST OF MEN 
New York (2) 
by Peter Marin 


If silence is golden, we are the richest of men, 
mute, mute, unheard in the siren roar, 

the tolling bells, the island 

whistles as each boat approaches shore. 

We will carry you on our shoulders and backs — 
here, careful, no dirt on your feet! 

We will carry you as babies or corpses, 

lifting the crib or the coffin, 

your bearers, bearing all, and up, 

stepping aside when you pass in the street, 
doffing our caps, saying nothing, 

laying your fires in cold winter rooms, 


providing a drink at midnight, coffee at dawn, 


will see the green and gold of your holdings, 
the effortless ease of all you have earned. 
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The Heart’s Grand Central Station 


didn’t hear nothin’ else, no fightin’, no cryin’, : 


fanning your faces in the high season of summer, 


cutting the lawn so your neighbors, when they come, 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Under my feet the earth, 
under the earth the station, 
under the station the long tunnels 


where the ghost-trains take us home. 


A STILL POINT 
New York (3) 
by Peter Marin 


They will say ours are failed lives: frail old men 

on their rickety chairs in ancient tiled lobbies 

where the punk kids, new and wild, invading hordes, 
know nothing of the anonymity equal to salvation. 
They will say our destinies, pared down to nothing, 
amount to nothing, but they forget Tolstoy in his cell 
and the Dokhubors naked on the plain and the Tartars 
in their tents set free by the absence of city things. 

We have come this far, there is no turning back, but 
that, precisely, is the relief, the joy, the shining _ 
diminishment of all effort to a still point of ego: 

the self alone on the rough wool of the narrow cot 

and the high empty walls and a single window opening 
on the gray streets in which, thank God, we have no place. 


NAME, AGE, NEXT OF KIN 
New York (4) 
by Peter Marin 


Liquidity gone, as they say, all assets frozen, 

rigid stick-figures on the dark frigid streets, 

bells chiming, wheels grinding exceedingly small, 
proper faces — pale, closed — passing like words 
no one has uttered or heard for hundreds of years. 
The flesh in its empathy is torn open, the skin 
sliced by the thin edge of conscience and reason 
into a text for the age: name, age, next of kin — 

all recorded on paupers’ forms in the graveyard, 
the bones burned into dust, tongues into song, 
whole lives reduced in a single puff of white smoke 
to ash falling everywhere, everywhere, on the green 
suburbs where oblivious men mutely step from the trains. 


whe ee oe 
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May the heavens be an ear 


for their stories untold; 
in times past and to come 


grant them justice and bread. 


Surviving on the streets in a makeshift shelter. Art by Lenny Silverberg _ 


CHICAGO 


by Peter Marin 


“Where there is sorrow there is 

holy ground” 

however we look, shaggy hair 
shaved heads, the smell 

coming off us 

so strong you almost faint. Whatever 
we say, the stories tumbling _ 
from our mouths half true 5, 

half false | 

deep water released by a dam 

too much pressure by far. — 
Wherever we’ve been, | 

prison cells, asylums, the chambers 
at the heart of all exile 

where mute and alone 

men relinquish every grace 


of their own broken forms. 

Or whenever we come, 

never at the best of times, 

peering over a private embrace, | 
watching the delicate téte-a-téte, 
noses pressed to the glass 

as the last family member 

enters the holiday room 

and the circle is complete — there 
we are. You think to control it, 
doling out money in bits, 

writing checks, making speeches, 
all that a God who does 

not exist can expect. But there 

is always more: the midnight 
call, the dawn emergency, 

the dog in jail, the teeth broken, 
the cops in the jungle making 
illegal arrests. Death 

is everywhere, and sickness, 

and the mute cries at night 

from the corners of town 

where you sleep safe in your beds 
| dreaming of a virtue as leaky 

as a bucket with a hole in it 

or the heart that sets its own limits. 


and pray for mercy from the shadows | 


DETROIT 


by Peter Marin 


May they blaze, golden 
in Jerusalem’s light, 
burning as if the hair 

on God’s beckoning arm 
had burst into wheat 

in whole fields aflame, 

as if time was theirs, 

| as if the great fires 

of love repressed 

swept across thought, 

as if eyes were hands, 

as if need were touch, 

as if loss were gain, 

| as if hope were have, 

as if from the loins 

of dream came truth — 

| theirs the brute pain, 
theirs the bright sin, 
theirs the bent sign 

of love twisted and saved, 
theirs the land taken, 
theirs the soul given, 
theirs the coming and gone, 
‘| the woods yellow and green, 
the fields open and full 
on the first and final 
days of the rest of 

their lives driven 

from exile into Eden. 
Bless them now, Father, 
in their loneliness; 
forgive them, Mother, 

in their sorrow. : 
Set their sad tables, 
make their last beds, 
open the shut gates 

that all may come in. 
May the heavens be an ear 
for their stories untold; 
in times past and to come 


grant them justice and bread. 


Here is the humped man, 
bent on bowed jester-legs, 
eyes belly-level, dick-high, 


God-like, blue-eyed, blonde. 
See the balloon-breath 
thick in winter’s cold air, 


green-gold in their littleness: 
oh, for the delicate air, 


for the Irish country seat 

and the hounds let loose 

and the stallions over fences 
lost inside their own skulls. 
For we have come far, far, 
limping along, in the emptiness 
where no darlings are. 


where the roads never cross 


Blind men sing from the trees. 
Barren women croon lullabies. 
Children fall down in fits 


There is no going or coming, 


only men rolled like balls 

down the long alleys of 

regret aimed at remembering: 
here we flew, free, in the sky, 
here we ran, creatures of light, 
here we stood, youthful in love, 
shining in a star made of limbs. 


| SEEK MY SURCEASE 
New York (3 ) 
by Peter Marin 


From what old dream 

does this apparition rise, mountainous 
moon in a too-big coat, bags 

in each hand and the smell 
following her like a shadow? 

For there is no hope here — 

on this immigrant run 

across a border into a safe country. 
She might be headed for the Gulag _ 

| or herded into a freight car 
or a toy trundling on wind-up legs __ 
along the level of the table — 

until between teacups she falls off. 
There is no end, then, to this progress, 
not between hand-hold and plunge 
where the rope breaks and — 

only this ball of a woman : 
bounces in stages down the mountain. 
Nowhere to cleave to, and the old 

ties broken the way a package . 

is opened at Christmas and 

| out come the photos of other times 

| retinted to make them seem real. 

| How many times you been raped? 


to name. What are your sorrows? 
Too many, my dear, to recall. 

I been too long in the open wind. 

I forget the name of this road. 

Once I was happy, now I’m forlorn. 
And she too skipped to the loo 

down a long street of stores 

in a town they’ve turned into a mall. 
Omy name is Susanna _ 

and I come from Savannah 


There were lambs on my sheets 


I never forget to remember. 


And in a blue dream I was beautiful 


Here We Flew, Free 
New York (2) 
by Peter Marin 


gaze at the shut gates of women, 
lost Paradise of straight-men — 


this message aswim on cold seas, 
these fish-dreams around his head 


for the aristocrats, light-footed, 


We have come to another country 
and the round hills look like backs. 


Here, no one has two hands, no one sees 
clear, no man falls without stumbling. 


or crawl on all fours, unforgiven. 


no health or disease, not even dying — 


Too many to count. Who did it? Too many 


and I seek my surcease from silence and sea... 
and an old book where roosters crowed — 


And on white afternoons they took me by 
my washed hand. And I slept with small bears. 


dressed in silk and high-heels for my journey. 


“OmynameisSusanna 
and | come from Savannah 
ani | seek iy Surcease 
from slience and sea...” 


Al Pair of Wings 
New York (4) 
by Peter Marin 


Here is the man with coats, 
arms stiff, make of them 
stretched wide a 

sail, a pair of wings, 

a mad bird from a never-past 
dancing on stalk legs 

the mating dance of 

castrati, of sewn-cleft brides, 
of all those torn, deprived, 
grounded, crippled, fashioned 
out of spit, clay and dreams 
who would, but will not, fly. 


THE HATTER MAD 


New York (5) 
by Peter Marin 


And here is the man with hats, 
the stack so high it’s 

_a tower of Babel, a dozen 

piled one on the other, a ladder 
hung on the wind climbing 

a torrent higher and 

higher until, without falling, 

the hats rise like birds 

into a wild gibberish of sky. 

And he balances, below, 
one-footed, arms out, 
bedlam-grin on his face 

while here too birds alight, 
upside-down on his shoulders 

as he walks a wire invisible, his 
words coming out with a rush: 
oooh, make my bed soon, make it 
soon, for I fain would lie doooown... 
It’s the street does it, 
grim in the grainy _ oF oe 
Monday of midwinter afternoon 
with the smells of the diner _ 
thick in Hudson Street air. 
It’s the belch of subways 
| coming up where the men — 
| without arms or legs 

beg with paper cups for quarters. 
It’s the stench onthe corner 
| where the cardboard sheets. 
| float on the piss-stains a 
| and carry sleepers into grief. _ 
It’s the blue busses of the dead . 

caught forever in traffic 
and the flames rising 
~ | invisible in the pedestrian ‘duck 
It’s the hovels in the park | 
where black men lie down © 
stoned in a nightmare | : 
sleeplessness of too much time. 
_| We have gone back, gone back, 
| to the gray Hogarth evenings, 
| the Goya grief-mornings, 

-| the doctor in ink bent over forms 
| no woman hatched, the storms 
of minds left untethered _ 
blown from the line: 
torn shirts, ripped skirt, 

the frenzy of need unspoken 

of the lost ones, lost ones — 

see how Christ speaks to me, 
alone with the angels of freedom! 
Yes. Above it the stack of hats |. 
dances in place, balanced ee 
above the head held high - 

of the hatter mad with love. 

It’s a form of speech, don’t you see? 
It’s an anthem, a flag, a way 

of spelling outa name. + — 

It’s smoke by day, fire by night, 
something to follow, inspired. 
It’s to make you laugh, 

weeping in the barbed finalities, 
the smell of flesh on every wind. 


while we wait to see who’s 


September 2000 
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An Ark of § 
Loneliness 


‘Filing in, one by one, 
as if into an ark 

of loneliness, 

out of the rain 

the shelter, 

its gray emptiness 


Los Angeles 
by Peter Marin 


And the end comes 

slowly but not so you notice 

creeping up like a ladder of scars on the shin 
where my uncles cut me until 

chest-high you see your heart is empty. 
Just once I loved a woman, in bleak weather 
in a country where I had no name. 

There have been others: dogs, friends, 

but forever in the blue morning 

I see receding before me 

the faces of those who always were gone. 
Doors shut in the empty wind 

as room after room opens and closes 

like the clenching of drunk fists. 

| I would flee but cannot. 

I would cry out but my mouth is shut. 

I have no words for this eloquence of pain. 
I want, I want, I want, I want, I want — 

in the dark not even tears come to my eyes. 


| Atlanta 


by Peter Marin 


Tethered, like a goat staked out — 
this path, this circled wandering. 
Stoop labor. Shape-up work. Ride 

the great wheels, sparks on the rail. 
Down the long empty alleys at night. 
In what doorway can a man find rest? 


And the guard at the gate 
goes on counting heads 


gonna get in. © 


GHOSTS IN ATLANTA 


by Peter Marin 


There are ghosts here 

haunting the downtown streets 
before sun-up, men the color 
of night on their way . 

to the labor pools, seeking 

the work whites won’t do — 
mend sewers, clean pools, cart 
garbage, wash dishes, trek 

to the dump what everyone 
throws away: the detritus of 

a culture haunted by waste, | 
burning at night in great pyres 
unwanted things, unneeded lives. 


Eugene 


by Peter Marin 
‘Waiting supper, they will wonder where I am. 

They will wait for a message or for the phone to ring. 
When midnight comes they will pace the groaning floor, 
looking at one another, dialing the police, afraid. 

At dawn they will stare out the windows at the fields, 
the straight empty roads, the unoccupied horizon. 

At noon, not speaking, they will compose epitaphs, 

each one imagining the kind speeches to be given. 

And somewhere, far away, in the north, from a boxcar, 
I will see deer drinking at streams, white holy peaks, 


“THE HOMELESS” 


Oklahoma City 


by Peter Marin 


Now let the wine-dark 

horrors of night wash over 

this final estrangement: 

the old couple in rags 

outside the Wings of Love mission 
beating with broomsticks and stones 
the loved flesh of the other. 

Theirs is a marriage sealed in the dusk 

by spit and the spite of exile. 

Hearts break as if underfoot. 

The vows they shout bind forever. 

On their long road, close to the end, 
they still bang and harangue in the lost 
tongue of Adam and Eve in extremis — 
world’s edge, and this the weather. 
Where they will sleep tonight 
clutched together and spent 

God alone, in his mad wisdom, knows. 


Here are the [oa 
once all of them boys 
hopeful of futures, 


anxious for joys, 
now asleep in a subway 
with its dirt and its noise 


ARK Of LONELINESS 


New York (1) 
by Peter Marin 


Filing in, one by one, 
as if into an ark 

of loneliness, out of the rain 
the shelter, its gray 
emptiness anchored 

at the bottom by green cots 
arranged in rows, boots 
tucked under, men asleep, 
rocked on the surface 

of watery dreams by a 
great storm never to end. 


Charcoal and wash by Kaethe Kollwitz 
THE BLUESKINNED MEN 
New York (2) 

by Peter Marin 


New Orleans 
by Peter Marin 


Breaking, 

the heart pumps its poisons: 
through the city’s pronged veins 
comes sweeping Christ’s blood, 

the blueskinned men without homes. 


For ease of mind 

I walk the Quarter, 

babies with my brother, 
the heat turned off, 

rent two weeks overdue. 

I got a diploma, 

I been a good girl, 

same daddy both kids 

but he gone long ago — 

no work for a man, 

ain’t no blame to my mind. 
1 kin work the hotels, 
clean white people’s rooms 
but it don’t nearly pay 
what I need to get by. 

The welfare’s no better, 
$169 don’t even cover 

rent and electricity 

least little thing wrong 
boom! we out in the street. 
Yeah, we got projects but I 
cain’t get in, name’s on a list 


Once All of Them Boys 


New York (3) 

by Peter Marin 

Here is thé drunk man, 

here is the one-legged man, 

here is the man talking to himself 

in the voice of another, a master. 
Here is the drugged man, 

here is the man without legs — 

four wheels and leathered fists. 
Here is the naked man in a doorway, 
here is the huddled man in a womb, 
here is a bogey man, frightened. 


dumb computer spit out, 
ain’t no use goin’ back 
pay folks what I owe. 


you gonna make it okay, 
take the three of us back 
to your big house to stay? 


Gallup 


They sure got my number, 
that I know. And you, how 


Here is a man adrift on a raft, 

here is a man marooned on an island, 
here is an infantry-man left to die 
here is an old man left on an ice floe. 
Here is a learned man, mindless. 
Here is a dancing man, lame. 

Here is a working man, idle. 

Here is a kind man, gone bad. 

Here are the men, once all of them boys 
hopeful of futures, anxious for joys, 
now asleep in a subway 


the great trees, tall and strict, indifferent to my presence. 


by Peter Marin 


Where the town stops, 
my life begins. 

To the east, 

low twilit buttes. 

To the west, 

white snowy peaks. 
In my heart, a 
vacancy beyond belief. 


Chicago 
by Peter Marin 
Each has a story: the myth of beginnings. 

A tribe might have told it: one world, 

then another, accident, death, divorce — 

the betrayals tumbling from tongues 

like an old pile of stones coming down. 
Once I was happy, now I’m forlorn — 
lacking a daughter, can I find my way home? 


up ahead 


with its dirt and its noise. 


Las Vegas, Lostwages 


by Peter Marin a line 
Vague-ass of guys in front 
says my buddy behind them 
jumping from the ghost mountains 
train looking up sad at dusk. 

at the neon-lit Lostwages 
billboards downtown. Says a guy 
Here we are buddy on the line 
Vague-ass. missing 

And the blue two fingers 
sorrow of wandering bumming a 
comes over me cigarette 

and I want I don’t have. 

a place to sit And the guard 
tight in at the gate 

the light goes on 

and stay cool. counting heads 
Vague-ass — while we wait 
the Sally’s to see who’s 


gonna get in. 


Love in the Ruins: The Ballad of James and Janet and Clifford 


Even in the lost, the abandoned, the stuck heart squeaks its way open to let in at least another to love 


| The Heart’s Lebanon 
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The Baby 


Santa Barbara (1) 
by Peter Marin 


Janet, who had her tubes tied, 
wants a baby, wants them untied, 
wants to bear James a child, 

a little jungle baby 

to be raised with the dogs. 

It’s Tarzan. They used to see it 

on long Saturday afternoons 

in the separate theaters 

of childhood. O yeah, 

it will sleep among pups 

for warmth on cold nights 

and learn the language of beasts 
alone in the camp when they drink. 
Hey, it’s America, right? 

And what’s wrong with the picture? 
Bored, on long Saturday afternoons 
they pretend to be driving 

the broken-down station wagon 
someone abandoned years ago in the 
barbed-wire lot near their camp. 


Al flying Kird 
Santa Barbara (2) 
by Peter Marin 


Janet is gone and the 
honeymoon is over — poor James: 
drunk and abandoned, horny in 
grief. Maybe he couldn’t get it up — 
that’s what they said in the jungle, 
making jokes at his wedding. 

It was held in the jungle, the stars 
and stripes overhead, cop-cars and 
‘dozers on the homemade angel cake. 
Now six months later she’s gone, 
and James dreams at night 

of his bride’s blue tattoos: 

a castle on her thigh, 

a flying-bird on her breasts. 

She was a wild one, alright. 

She was a woman-and-a-half. 

In the dark, when no one sees, 
James cries himself to sleep 

rocking like an infant 
in a fist of broken stone. 


Santa Barbara (3) 
by Peter Marin 


and Mark of Nam and 
Clifford of Korea. 

Ask a hooker 

how such a nice kid, etc., 


of origins, a story of wounds, 


Is it true? You tell me 

after 6 beers in the jungle 

as the sun sets and the earth 
teeters on a turtle’s back 

and the gods swoop down 

in the form of swans 

to make babies nobody wants. 


CLIFFORD’S GHOST 
Santa Barbara (4) 
by Peter Marin 


Now Clifford is dead 

who they called “Grandpa” 
and wheeled in his chair 
across uneven ground 

and whose checks, God 

save the state, they 
squandered on wine. 

It’s all they had — a sad family 
devised from odds and ends, 
no worse than any other 

and enough for their needs. 
We put flowers on his coffin 
and, one man, a spike. 

His ghost’s still here — 
Mark claims to have seen it 
running past the three 

trees left in the jungle 

when the city cleared it out. 
Well, where else would it be? 
Clifford was too crippled 

to catch the long freights 


James tells you of his childhood 


you get the same answer, a myth 


a map of the heart’s Lebanon. 


headed east and west out of town. 


‘Séptember'2000 


When James married a 
tattooed woman who 

soon ran away 

there Clifford was in a suit 
maybe five sizes too large. 
And when Clifford died 
James was there, sober, 
weeping at the graveside. 


The Farewell 
Santa Barbara (5) 
by Peter Marin 


When James ran away 
it was Clifford he met 
who taught him to live on the street. 
He was 17. Clifford was 40. 

Maybe son, maybe father, 

who knows what is written 

on the cold wind blowing us home? 
They were together for years 

in a camp in the jungle 

as the city cut down 

every tree around them 

and there they still were — 

James 29, Clifford 52, 

with Clifford’s wheelchair 

bumping hard over the stones. 
When James married a ie 
tattooed woman who soon ran away 
there Clifford was in a suit 

maybe five sizes tor ~*e. 

And when Clifford — i 

James was there, sober, 

weeping at the graveside. 

There’s no moral to this story, 
maybe not even a meaning. 
Or maybe there’s this: 
that even in the lost, the abandoned, 
the stuck heart squeaks its way open 
to let in at least another to love. 


No Gates, No 


Remember us 
when you kneel at 
judgment’s seat 


and a voice murmurs 
pass or do not pass 


San Francisco 


by Peter Marin 


We will restore 

in the blue freedom of afternoon 
what men pretend to have had 
common among them, a 

space equal to the heart. 

Oh, it is a fine thing, 

here where the beat 

of the blood is a slow drum, 

to remember all sorrow, all loss. 
But what can the mind 

see in the future, rising? 

Men and women first, then their flags, 
then a wild fury of rage : 
so final it becomes 

a forgiveness —_ 

who does not dream of that? 


not every curse a prayer. 
There will be a reckoning, still. 


But not every crutch will be a ploughshare, 


Limitless Fields 


San Francisco (2) 
by Peter Marin 


And the sky 
is our commons 


our wings are unfolded, 
this invisible flag raised: 
men in a field of green 
numerous as stars, and women 
as fruitful as trees 

in a garden afloat above earth. 
Delicate there, the long 

tunnels of leaves, _ 

the Sunday of afternoons 
stretching a lifetime 

and night a single huge bird 
settling forever 

with no fence for a perch. 

It is unbroken, 

it goes on and on — not time 
but the great sweep of home, 
each province merging 

with the next 

and no wire, no gates, 

no borders, no walls, 

no signs marking what is or is not 
the kingdom of migrating tribes 
or of rogue _asts alone 
prowling its limitless fields. 


bright in reflection, and in heaven 


Borders, No Walls’ 


JUDGMENT’S SEAT 


San Francisco (3) 
by Peter Marin 


Forgive us 
in the low throes 
of a destiny no 
better or worse 
than your own. 
Perceive us 
in the nightmare 
of a mirror 
where misfortune 
turns topsy-turvy 
what you were. 
Understand us 
in the bleak coils 
of a future more 
real than words 
more harsh than 
any judgment. 
Remember us 
when you kneel at 
judgment’s seat 
and a voice murmurs 
pass or do not pass 
and thick spirals 
of smoke reach up to 

sp ankle or throat — 
the end of each road, 
all hearts exposed. 


| light of city afternoons 


Market Street 
by Peter Marin 


Everywhere, now, even in dreams, 
the figures appear, solitary, 

then en masse, the machines 
running down, then stopping, 

and first in the streets 

and then at the gates 

angry men in the pure 


reclaiming what they are owed — 
Market Street, it is called, 

and these, no longer bought or sold, 
suffer, still, their color 

and are useless to the world 

as from its edge they 

fall and fall forever. 


p> 
by Peter Marin 


Can they be other than they are, 
silent as rock, the pine 

tree bending slowly, 

the sea-mist cool and pure? 

Can they be other — 

not flesh, not memory, 

not the brute creatures pursued by 
cops mad to keep order? Blood, 
says the report, 2.5, so drunk he 
could not, pissing, balance, falling 
15 feet straight down, 

breaking 2 teeth, 3 ribs 

and the surface of shallow water 
to hit the mute rocks below. 


Dreaming of Gentler Universes 


Poetry by Peter Marin 


Gentler Universes 


Santa Monica (1) 
Wife’s dead of cancer, 

| years ago. I do 

whatever a man does, 
construction, paint, break stones, 
rake leaves — muscle and sweat, 
thirty bucks a day. Hate shelters, 
live in a cave, dug it myself above 
the beach, on the cliffs, timbers 
for shoring, candles inside, 

dry as a bone even in rain, 
reading sci-fi until midnight, then 
dreaming, stoned, curled like a baby, 
of alien planets, gentler universes, 
empty skies stretched 
beyond all believing. 


Bits of heaven 
Santa Monica (2) 

Ride the buses all night 
rolling one end of town to the other, 
up Santa Monica, down Hollywood, 
turn around at the depot, back again. 
Sometimes they don’t pick me up, 
doors kept shut, wait 

an hour for another, passes me 

by again. Fog drifts in, cold, sea-mist, 
buses, lit bright, rolling by, 
warm bits of heaven won’t let me in. 
Mornings, done, get my tea at six, 

kill time till the library opens, 

read until closing, midnight 

again on the benches in the dark, 

the night an ocean closing around me, 
the wheeled blue whales of light 

my answered or unanswered prayers. 


Forty years on the road 

you get an elephant’s hide, 
but when last week I saw 

that down by the river 


| Monterey 


squatting to pick one crop or another, 


TULSA | 


I dream at night of blonde women, 
the great thunder on the tracks 

the way they once drummed at noon 
in antique midwestern hotels 
against the dry skin of my thighs. 


Yes. Give. Give. Give. Give. 
For Blake, at his desk, 
can hear the infants’ cries. 
And Jesus, even now, 
puts on his disguise. 


PHOENIX 


Midnight bought the farm, 
Stone Eddie cashed in, 
Red Sunshine is down — 
the word comes out along 
the grapevine like drums 
in the jungle or a card 
carried on a silver dish. 
Each time you hear it 
a tree crashes down — 
God’s hand laying low 
every man I ever knew. 
Whole towns have dried up 
with men the wild beasts 
pressed to barbed wire 
thirsty and spent — 
a cheap hotel torn down, 
a lunchroom boarded up, 
an old pawn-shop closed. 
What's left for us, the zoo? 
Forty years on the road 
you get an elephant'’s hide, 
but when last week I saw 
that down by the river 
| they’d paved the jungle over 
I knelt on the bank and I cried. 


“Depression Bread Line” 


-S EREEF SPIRIT 


Learning how to survive together on the streets of Berkeley. Lydia Gans photo 


a EY 


they’d paved the jungle over 
I knelt on the bank and I cried. 


Hammer and tongs and the nails driven, driven, 
the ax cutting into the tree, hoeing earth, 


cabs driven in city snows, even shoveling fish 
off rickety docks, so I have come, laying 
carpet, parking cars, clerking in stores and, 
sometimes, my hand out, down on my luck, 
to stand where you see me, weary and footsore, 
just off a freight or the bus or the road, 

broke at midnight in a town I helped build, 

all my roving friends gone, and nowhere to go. 


Sculpture by George Segal at the FDR Memorial in Washington, D.C. 
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Washington, D.C. 


Let them look for me, what do I care? 
Their violence was all I could take — 
slow torture, no purpose or pause, 
impersonal pain, as if I wasn’t there. 
Now I patrol the trip-wire street 
stepping atop the letters of my name, 
stone to stone across a wild stream. 
Hand out, I’ll take what you give 

but your eyes scare the shit out of me 
and I see your fists open and close 

as if aching again to hold a whip. 

I know you better than you know yourselves, 
so I stand mutely, watching, watching, 
indifferent to kindness or curses, 
awaiting a Holocaust, for you to be you. 


New Work 


Out of the small 

cellars of despair where sorrow 
begins in blows, look! 

these others appear 

hands extended the palms 

turned up as if a field 

for birds or rain: give, give. 

Yes. Give for the lost 

child on the platform after 

the last train. Give 

for the door shut forever. 

Give for the gray ache in the soul 
knowing the world is 

a mirror and this, your face, 
under the blackening coal, - 
shone with light a moment before birth. 


Nobody knows 
what ruins a life, 
what mixture of 
elements releases 
the black hiss 

of the tube 

or sends the smoke 
into the still air 
while everyone sleeps. 
The bite of a strap, 
a razor’s edge — 
men show you scars 
or recite blows 


Remember Orwell staring from the train 
or the thumbstains on his bread. 

Draw the curtains in dust, 

sleep on need’s narrow bed. 

Tomorrow? in the mine, on your knees, 
you will break your name in stone. 

O yes. O yes. Give, give. 

For the tin cup under the sax 

stands by your cot in 


or recount childhood the blue shelter readied in heaven. 
terrors one by one: See: there you are, pushing a cart. 
in a tent of sheets Or you are sleeping on that bench. 


Or, skirt raised, hopping foot to foot, 
you repeat the lullabies they sang you. 
Yes. Give. Give. Give. Give. 


nowhere to hide, 
the one loved face 
swollen with hate 


bent over the bed — For Blake, at his desk, 

the end of the world. can hear the infants’ cries. 

Do not be fooled And Jesus, even now, puts on his disguise. 
by the forced 


adult grin, the fist _ 
clenched in fortitude. 
This is a forced march, 
horror to horror — 
one step, then another, 
down solitude-road. 


Palm Springs 
On the gray sheet, motionless under me, 

she cannot see the ceiling, much less the sky. 
Yes, surely, more must exist somewhere, but 
in which direction, out which edge of town? 


ees 
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is goin’ off in:my head, 
close to the livin’ as I was to the dead, 
saw my buddies in dreams with longin’ and dread, 


so I took to the road forever. 


not 


eople ke :pt fuckin’ w ith my head and my life, 


[ never felt safe without a.gun or a knife, 
so I took to the r coal f forever. 


THE MEDAL ~~ = 
Santa Barbara (2) : 


Smoke fills the clearing. 

Vets, knives strapped to their thighs, 
move from fire to tent and back again. 
All afternoon we have drunk, 
crumpling the empties into a cart — 
fifty cents a pound, tomorrow, for beer. 
Nothing is wasted here, only lives — 
left over, by chance, from the war. 

Who goes there? Quick, give the password! 
The pit bulls are chained to a post. 
Men pass out on narrow, stolen cots. 

A broken mirror for shaving, on a tree, 


shines like a medal in the setting sun. “Destination Nowhere.” Maynard Dixon’s art portrays two homeless wanderers on an endless road. 
1941, oil on canvas, Collection of Brigham Young University 


THE LOST CHILDREN 


THE SIDE OF THE Wor.p © 
Santa Barbara ( 9). 


If we stay in the jungle 
defying the cops sun? 
it’s because it is free — 
not money but 
because the air 
comes wooshing through a a hole 


ments ae 
pee = 


in the side of the world, - 
A GREAT WAVE — you can put out your. hatd . 
Santa Barbara (4) oe and touch something are 
The edges blur, drunk, the heart lifts, the oe of : eee 
as if, suddenly, one can swim Genin = ; ae ee 
Dew falls, cooling the spirit and skin. hand au see — 
Would you think me crazy to dance naked like the bark of a tree 


down the sedate quiet streets of town? 
Would you arrest me, singing in my chains? : 
The cell door slams shut. We sleep it off. 

In the morning, hung-over, we stink. — 


reminding you as it 
rips away the skin 
whatever is out there 


But oh that moment—you do not know it— ei Mer 
when the great tid in the flesh Lee ee 
: pee ee: = | | under the bullshit skin 


and you feel like an animal set free o 
and a great wave carries you, carries you, 


THE JUNGLE 


men lay upon the world. 


seeerrecraceecnentmentnpeteeney 


thru the air, over the lip of the world, Santa Barbara (8) 
out, out, into a blue starry bowl of sky Ray hit French Fy 
and its vast and protected watery hush upside the ae | 
where there are no names, pasts or sorrows, with Crazy Ed’s 
only the beast in you galloping, galloping, ghetto-blaster 

and the soft air warm against your face! | for wanting to drag 


drunk Dee under 
the bridge. Bunhead 


September 2000" ey 
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“Going Nowhere” Maynard Dixon said his painting of a man on a dead-end 
journey showed the “mood of a man over 50 who had slept too often in the rain.” 


Forgotten Man, ignored by indifferent passersby. 


PORTLAND (1) 


One by one they raise the cheap bottle 
in the sparse dry grass of the park. 
They are lost sailors adrift in a boat. 
There is no shore, no water, only 

the betrayals of weather, only police, 
brutal in the mute suddenness of cars. 
There is no forgiveness, no forgetting, 

only the whisper of thought as it blurs, 
only memory’s lost forms as light dims, 
only a peace which destroys understanding. 
Each, with the blessing of God, drinks again. 


PORTLAND (2) 
Down on her knees in the dim kiosk, 
one guy shooting up behind her, 
the other, pants down, in front — 
fathers all, brute brothers, knives 
and hearts and serpents on their arms. 


PORTLAND (3) — 


Outside: two whores, a stalled car, 
the whispery leaves in the park, 

the statue silent and still: . 
aman ie a beast, triumphant, 


PORTLAND ( 6) 


On the cinders, near the tracks, 
where they parallel the river 

time stopped, my heart lifted, 

I knew what. mystics know: 

the loss of memory and hope, 

the terrifying instant, all in all, 
the surge, in the stopping of diicht 
of everything before and after _ 

and the great shaking of the rails 

as the cars roared past, making time. 


PORTLAND (5) 


I met her down by the river 
where she smoked a cigarette 
gazing at the drifting sailboats 
from the low stone parapet. 


Asked her if she had a match, 
cooed at the baby in its stroller, 
wanted just someone to talk to — 
that at least is what I told her. 


Walked across the bridge southeast 
to a street of little houses, 

when she asked me in to eat 

I was soon without my trousers. 


The infant gurgled in the corner 
while we went at it on the couch 
when I sucked her nipples 

and mother’s milk was in my mouth. 


Suddenly there rose inside me 

the greatest sorrow I have known, 
I felt all desire leave me 

and a chill down to my bones. 


I remembered all my childhood, 
vanished places, vanished names, 
| and I lay there, like a baby, 
weeping in her pale white arms. 


The Art of Maynard Dixon 


Maynard Dixon, 1875-1946, was a masterful painter of the endless hori- 
zons, desert sunsets, rugged mountains and stark canyons of the American 
Southwest. Dixon also painted powerful portrayals of economic hardship that 
capture the feelings of being alienated, isolated, and homeless. His paintings 
of union strikes, jobless nomads and common people falling victim to home- 
lessness seem to have been ripped from today’s headlines. 


“Roadside,” “Forgotten Man” and “No Place To Go” are from the Collection of Brigham Young 
University. “Going Nowhere” is from The Delman Collection, San Francisco. 


‘San Francisco (2) 


And now there is this, _ = 4 : 
where men have come laying claim — 

i in the emptiness of the park 

to what no fence encloses 

and without a name 

_ remains in the twilight 
among the elms 
an after-image of a dream. 
It is there we hunker down, 

even here, in a commons: 

_in the green field of flesh 

_where all lie down, 

_where all may rest. 


San Francisco (3) 
Here too when the poor 

out of their solitudes 

made this poor thing, | 

this meek beast now toothless i in rage, 
community, ‘the cops came 
violent in displeasure, taking their things, 
tearing down their tents, leaving them 
only the bare bones of exile, 

men stripped as if for the block: | 

Chains, my comrades, oe 

are what we hear in the dark 

falling from chafed ankles or wrists. 
Soon, soon, mornings of x aS 
freedom and light! 


“Okie Camp.” Homeless refugees during the Depression. 


Painting by Maynard Dixon, 1935, The Delman Collection, San Francisco 
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POETRY BY PETER MARIN 
Terrible, the cries he could not hear, 
filling the room though no one spoke, 
terrible, the groans he did not hear, 
enough to make the mountains shake, 
terrible, the woes he did not share, 
the anguish in each childhood look. 


\Soar Gently Upwara 


Remember the train, climbing the mountain, 
thinking it could. I can’t. I can’t. 

This slow slide backward, wheels grinding — 
| Sisyphus, glad it is happening again. 

I will sleep here, numb, in the quiet snow, 

I will open my fist, letting life go, 

watching the bird of it soar gently upward. 

I will stop here. You go on. Write my name 
somewhere on a marker bright in the sun, 

tell them at home I stopped for a drink, 
or a saucer came and got me, or I found 
on the road a man I followed into heaven. 


SEATTLE 


Raise a hand, those someone loves— 
so the preacher said, in the Mission, 
to those seeking sleep and food. 

He wanted to promise us God, 
wanted our window-souls to lift, 
love to enter in its teary flood. 

A few hands went up, one in three. 
Men sang as they did as children, 
their mixed faces innocent and grave. 
Light bathed them, late afternoon, 
reflected from the nearby bay 


“Roadside” The sun goes down at a homeless nomad’s camp in this Depression scene by Maynard Dixon. 


é 


FRESNO 


If I weigh 300 
goddamn pounds 
so what? I sit 

on your face — 
you ain’t gonna 
laugh, fuck-head. 


REE 


Work my buns off, 
eat dainty as 


ATLANTA 


It was God touched me, in Oklahoma, 
where I lay in my own piss and vomit, 
telling me to get up, clean up my act. 

I heard him same as I hear your voice, 
same as my grandma when I was a kid 
telling me what to do, when to do it, 
taking a strap to me when I wouldn’t. 
I dunno: you drift or slide or sink, 

end up in fixes you never imagined, 


LAS VEGAS | 
Tired, impatient, on benches at the Mission, 

men have nothing left to suffer or believe: 

this is my body, this is my blood. 

At night, sent to bed, we hand in our clothes, 
reduced, in charity pajamas, to childhood. 

At nine, lights out. Some lie awake; © : 
others sleep quickly, depleted by the heat. 

In the morning: showers, a service, then food. 
We say Grace at the table, wolfing down the bread. 


beyond the highway, down below. it? Sree 
Sac wept aes Pie his knees as if life had turned you inside out. a lady; ts oe Out by seven, we loiter near a luxury hotel. 

ihe ede : i ARS pe my glands, asshole. |_ = ge ee es eae 
Together, we praised the Lord. Preacher says the Devil was doing it, sores scorcher,” says-one; another, “hot as hell. 
Some muttered. Others softly cursed— that I was a sinner in Satan’s hand. I kin make © ————— ; ST 
the battered children, men betrayed, Maybe, maybe not. But I walked darkly, the mattress shake Bases: 
who failed at family or fatherhood I know that, stooping and stomping to to any tune AUSTIN 


you can hum, honey. 


sok 


Take a bite 
outta these tits 
you can cross 
the damn desert, 


rock-music demons hummed in my ear. 
Some nights I imagine Satan’s hand 
reaching out in the dark for my throat: 
Watch out Satan, I cry, God’s on my side! 
And he rises up, flies out the window, 

and a hush comes over the mission 


or dodging trouble’s squint-eyed ways. 
All sinners, so the preacher said, 
sipping neatly at his water-glass, 

all sympathy and guileful smugness, 
never having been adrift, or lost. 


The girl at roadside, bucket in hand, 
sent to fetch family water ..- 

for the rest-stop van — 

framed in the immensity of desert 

yet to be crossed, watches a wind-devil 


| Terrible, the cries he could not hear, : : ‘ like the Jews. : 
filling the room though no one spoke, and.I pretend it’s January in Ohio 3 miles away dance closer, transfixed, 
terrible, the groans he did not hear, and I’m ten years old tucked in my bed I die, just blow as if hoping it will lift her 
enough to make the mountains shake, with only a few lamps lit in the house air into my on the palm of the sky’s great hand 
terrible, the woes he did not share, as it floats watertight and safe across box, ride to grant her in air, kingdom of dreaming, 


the frozen silence of midwinter night. my body out to sea. 


the home she has not got on earth. 


the anguish in each childhood look. 


| BEEN A BEGGAR. 
I BEEN A GODDAMN PRINCE. 

MY HEART WENT SOUTH TO MEXICO 
AND | AIN'T SEEN IT SINCE. 


New Orleans (1) 


Shape-up work at the labor pool, 
eight in the morning, getting late. 

A dozen men lean forward and back, 
sipping their coffee or dozing. 

Ten hours a day at minimum wage, 
two bucks each way for transport — 
if you’re lucky enough to go out. 

In the corner the TV set is on, 

aged images faded and wavering. 
Bad news filters in from Beirut, 

a thin Stooge batters a fat one, 
Beaver has lost his best friend. 
Nobody watches. No calls come in. 
Grumbling, at nine, men slide out 
the door into the steaming street. 
Some head home, others for a bar; 
one, revving up a battered car, 

says: “Anyone wanna head out I-10? 
Things gotta be better in Galveston.” 


EL PASO 


I done my time, I been in the pen, 

tell you the truth, I ain’t 

goin back again. Fences 

too high, fuckin loudspeaker roar, 

men sneakin from behind 

to make a man a whore. 

Now I’m on the road, I ain’t worth much, 
got a weakness for women, 

another for hooch. But 

shit, all I done, I’d do it again, 

ain’t no way a man kin just cut and run. 
Tomorrow’s troubles, yesterday’s news— 
I’m caught in between ‘em, 

between highs and lows. 


I been a beggar. 
I been a goddamn prince. 
My heart went south to Mexico 


The original title of thi inti i «“ 2 
g his Ben Shahn painting was, simply, “HUNGER. ta Pcie} coe nil anice. 


Hunger, detail, 1942-43, Gouache on composition board, Collection Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 
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THE POETRY OF SULIA OINOGRAD 
Mad mermaids offer jellytish kisses, 


@ine-soaked trees whisper drunken tales, 


a cold wind blows the safety net to shreds 


and God's Oiolin wails like a tidal wave. 


Julia Vinograd and an old acquaintance. 


Bob Holman photo 


MAD MERMAID 
by Julia Vinograd 


She stares thru the coffeehouse window 
winking a phosphorescent frantic smile 
to freak out the people inside. 

She whirls her stringy seaweed hair 
and coyly crooks her crablike fingers 
to open the glass door a few inches 


“Yoo hoo! Am I still 86’d?”’ 


at a point a little above her head. 
She must’ve been beautiful 
before it rained inside her 

and she’s still young; 

the men in the coffeehouse 
reread the morning paper 

with unreal attention 

while she blows 

squashed jellyfish contemptuous kisses 
at the warm and dry. 

She disappears 


turns to call the cops. 

Her bare shell-bright feet 

slither into the rain, 

trailing a giggle with a broken spring. 
She goes to crouch in a doorway 
over a pile of soaked blankets 

and drowned sailors’ bones. 


‘GOD’S VIOLIN 


by Julia Vinograd 


Good and evil are only high and low 

on one string of god’s violin. 

There are other strings being played 

stretching from our guts to the end of the world. 
Telephone wires vibrate with what we meant to say, 
explanations lost in black curved space 

like socks lost under the bed. 

Our silences wail under god’s fingers. 

Our silences harmonize with the implacable 
pastel rise of a department store 

and its peacock tail of blind mannequin eyes 
while the triumphal march of a snail 

to the other end of its glossy leaf 

plays counterpoint. 


I dreamed god’s violin. 

The number of strings went on beyond 

my eyes counting curve 

and the length of the strings simply went on. 
We miss so much. 

Have you ever been driving alone at night 
down a freeway fighting sleep 

and chasing the white line? 

Suppose you realized 

no matter how long and fast you drove 
you’d be stuck in one white mark on the white line 
and never get past it. 

Like that. 


| The Music of the Spheres. 

| The Fiddler on the Roof. 
The Piper on the Hills. 
The hearttug behind tv commercials 
before they start selling glop. 


We don’t hear god’s violin because we’re part of it 


the way construction workers don’t hear 

their own drills. : 

But sometimes, just for one or two notes 

an echo sweeps us up like a tidal wave 
scattering everything we clutch and fight for 
out of our hands like spilled popcorn _ 

and we stand in the ruins and laugh. 
Afterwards we don’t remember. 

Or we pretend we don’t remember, 

putting everything wearily back the way it was 
and going on 

and that also goes into the music. 


God’s violin doesn’t help anything, 

the world’s wounds are part of the music 
and anyway, it’s too big. 

Like smashing a symphony hall 
complete with symphony 

on top of a spoonful of cough medicine 
for a sick child. 


Maybe we’re not supposed to listen. 
Maybe it’s not possible to really listen 
and still be any use to our lives. 

Like trying to touch a toolkit 

with burnt, aching fingers. 

But I’ve heard the roar of that fire in the strings 
and reached for it 

and couldn’t reach high enough 

and that was worse. 

God’s violin is for us, 

what we are for 

god only knows. 


Art by Deborah Vinograd 


She wears a tall skinny swimsuit in the rain. 


every 5 minutes as she calls out flirtatiously 


The guy behind the counter nods sharply 


a moment before the guy behind the counter . 
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(LO Music OF THE STREETS 


STREET INCIDENT 


by Julia Vinograd 


3 large cops make one of the street people 
pour out the full bottle of red wine 
he just got. 
But instead of spilling it into the gutter _ 
he goes to the corner tree 
and pours it carefully around the roots 
so that all sides of the tree 
have an equal chance to breathe in 
the delicate bouquet. 
It’s a kind of communion 
from red blood to green. 
‘Take this and drink.” 
The tree will get drunk for him. 
The wind will blow the branches 
the way he’d wave his arms. 
The tree will stand tall 
and take on all comers 
the way the cops are worried he would. 
Even his hangover will hang 
with the ripening fruit. 
The cops can’t arrest the tree, 
it’s bigger than they are, 
it’s over 21 
and it wouldn’t fit in their paddywagon. 
So the cops go away. 
He leans against the initial-scarred trunk 
and the leaves, now lightly veined with liquor, 
whisper marvelous drunken tales in his ear. 
They pause occasionally as the wind pauses 
in case they give offense: 

“It’s the wine talking,” 

the leaves apologize, 
and finally he smiles. 


WELL? 
by Julia Vinograd 


“Whatsa matter, buddy? 


Scared to walk down the street? 


Scared to get your mind 
a little dirty?” 


THE GO AWAY WIND 


by Julia Vinograd 

An unpeopling wind blows and those it touches 
shudder and blur till there’s no one left 

but theoretical fingerprints blocking the sidewalk. 
An uncounting wind blows 1, 2, 3, down and out, : 
don’t count anymore. 

A sudden wind blows birth certificates 
whirling into a spring rainstorm 

till the soggy ink runs 

like black tears of the unborn, no such person. 
We don’t see sparechangers’ ghost hands 
anymore than we see our own ghost noses. 

An undead, many-headed wind 

blows everyone off welfare 

‘cause safety nets are bad for self-esteem 

and self-esteem engraves coffins in triplicate. 

I phoned the constitution 

and the phone was off the hook, 

busy, busy, busy, nobody home. 

But I can’t make righteous noises, I’m afraid 

of my own face stiffening in the go-away wind. 
The monster under the bed lives in the mirror. 
If everyone thrown off welfare 

winds up sparechanging on the street 

V’ll break my neck trying to look away. 

The best I can say for myself is 1’) probably fail. 
I can’t change the wail of that go-away wind, 
that downsizing wind going down on the dead. 


| But I won’t pretend it’s a nice day. 


A cold wind rises where there’s only so much 


| and anyone with a food stamp or a rag doll 


must’ve stolen it, maybe from me. 

We’re clutching at everything to keep off that wind 
but it doesn’t work. Big wind blowing away — 
who were they, when they had names? 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Julia Vinograd 
The Street Spirit Interview 


“You don’t choose poetry. You’re a poet, and 
you’re either working at it or you’re going nuts. 
Why do you breathe? I’m not real unless P’ve 
written recently. I can feel myself slipping away.’ 


Julia Vinograd, the prisoner of poetry. 


Interview by Terry Messman 


ulia Vinograd looks right at home 
amid the noise and bustle of Caffe 
Mediterraneum on Telegraph 
[ Avenue in Berkeley. With its art- 
bedecked walls and the ghosts of a thou- 
sand caffeinated conversations about 
changing the world hovering in the air, 
the Med oozes atmosphere, as does 
Vinograd herself. She is adorned with 
eyeball rings, and dressed all in black. 
She wears a ‘Poet’ button in her cap 
because when she takes her books from 
table to table, “people think I’m a 
sparechanger, so the button clears it up.” 
The Med is a fitting place to interview 
Julia; it’s one of her favorite haunts. 
Once, when it looked like the Med might 
close, she wrote a dreamy, melancholy 
poem, “Some Morning,” which began: 


“I feel I’m about to lose my job, 
except I don’t have a job. 

I feel they’ll come some morning, 
with a pink slip 

and take away my coffee 

and take away my table at the Cafe Med 
and take away the Med. 

And they'll tell me politely 

that of course it isn’t personal 
but they’ve found someone else 
to polish the light 

who doesn’t need to breathe 

as much as I do.” 


Her poem casts light on the symbiotic 
relationship between Julia Vinograd and 
Berkeley hallmarks such as the Med, 
People’s Park, Telegraph Avenue, and, 
of course, a striking cast of surreal char- 
acters and street people. Such a strong 
identity pulses between Julia and these 
Berkeley scenes that if they are threat- 
ened, Julia herself might disappear. 
Perhaps that is why she fights so passion- 
ately through her poetry to preserve 
People’s Park, to uphold the rights of 
street people, and to save the fading 
images of vanished places and dead 
friends from the oblivion of time. 

She herself is indelibly part of a 
Berkeley landmark: her black-clad image 
perennially blows bubbles on the 


Lydia Gans photo 


People’s Park mural just off Telegraph. 

Julia is a poet who chronicles and 
alchemically transforms the living histo- 
ry of Berkeley. Although she is a self- 
defined “street poet,” and many of her 
poems do contain moving accounts of 
the daily lives of people on the streets 
and vivid reminders of their humanity, in 
truth, Julia is far more than a chronicler 
of street life. Her poems cover the entire 
spectrum of human experience — love, 
memory, death, beauty, heartbreak, the 
joys of daily life, art, the blues, and poet- 
ic vistas of other times, other places. 

She is gifted with a sensitive poetic 
eye and a spirited dose of utopian long- 
ing. Despite her disavowal of garden- 
variety politics, she has an eloquent 
political voice and a restless conscience 
that flares out when an outbreak of war 
or greed harms the defenseless. 

Vinograd also possesses a weirded- 
out sense of humor, a soaring imagina- 
tion, and a feeling heart, all the better to 
love (or weep over) the strangely com- 
pelling menagerie that is Berkeley. 

Her poem, “For the Berkeley Inn,” 
goes beyond a remembrance of things 
past, to celebrate and cherish the lives of 
low-income people who were her neigh- 
bors there. Some people in an increasing- 
ly affluent Berkeley are perhaps glad to 
see the hotel gone, along with the mar- 
ginal folks who lived there. But by poeti- 
cally reconstructing that place and time, 
Julia defies the demolition, rebuilds the 
Inn out of her imagination, and reminds 
us that, in the midst of an uncaring soci- 
ety, its residents cared about one another. 

By honoring the lives of sparechang- 
ers, street musicians, and homeless per- 
sons, Vinograd reclaims their worth and 
dignity at a time when the powers that be 
are intent on sweeping the Bay Area 
clear of those they consider undesirables. 

Perhaps the most important way that 
this poet of the streets practices her own 
form of deeply felt resistance to injustice, 
is by simply reminding all of us-that the 
people we pass on the street are worth 
caring about, worth cherishing — worth 
memorializing in heartfelt poetry. 


Street Spirit: Your poetry portrays the 
lives of street people, people living in resi- 
dential hotels, homeless people. You're 
one of the few poets with an impressive 
body of work spanning decades who gives 
voice to the hopes and dreams of people 
on the streets. What leads you to write 
about those who are most often ignored? 

Julia Vinograd: Well, you mentioned 
the residential hotels. I lived in one for 15 
years; I lived in the Berkeley Inn. It’s kind 
of difficult to ignore yourself. You write 
from what you know or what you see. 

I’ve never been organized enough to 
live right on the street (laughs). That takes 
as much organization as it does to be a 
Harvard Law student. You have to know 
what lines to wait in where, what’s open 
when, and who to talk to and how. You 
know, it’s all in who you know, very 
much like being a Harvard Law student. 
And I’m not that organized. 

One of the nice things about hanging 
out on Telegraph is that you see every- 
body, you talk to everybody and every- 
body talks to you. I’ll sit at a table outside 
the Med and my poems will walk by. 


SS: Your poem, “For The Berkeley 
Inn,” is more than just an elegy. It’s an act 
of poetic resistance to the demolition. You 
used memory to reconstruct the place, and 
to preserve the acts of friendship, kind- 
ness, craziness that went on there. 

JV: It was wonderful there. Like I said 
in the poem, ‘Were we all crazy?’ And I 
answered, ‘Well, we were all friends and 
with friends it’s not a pertinent question.’ 
It was right in the center of everything. 
People’s Park started when I lived in the 
Berkeley Inn. People’s Park was in my 
front yard; it was right across the street. I 
was half a block from the Med; I was 
across the street from five bookstores. 

If the landlord hadn’t burned the 
Berkeley Inn down for the insurance, I’d 
still be living there. 


SS: So you wrote a poem to resist its 
demolition by remembering it back to life. 
You think the landlord’s responsible ? 

JV: The fire marshal said it was arson. 
I suppose arson could be anybody. But 
anybody doesn’t burn a residential hotel 
three nights after the Supreme Court rati- 
fied rent control. So I think it’s very likely. 
The City has tried to get it away from the 
landlord and met a considerable amount of 
opposition. I think perhaps the absentee 
landlord wants to hold onto it until they 
can build a condominium or whatnot for 


- some ridiculous amount of money. 


I don’t know if you’d call the poem 
political exactly, but I lost something that 
I valued very much — my friends, my 
home. Because I was a poet, I wasn’t 
going to let go if I could make it live. I 
can’t live there anymore, but everybody 
who reads that poem is gonna live there as 
long as they read the poem. 


SS: Including the people that actually 
were living there; they get to revisit it. 

JV: Oh, yeah. The strange thing is that 
it wasn’t just people who lived there per- 
manently. Half of Berkeley would come 
stay for a week or so, or drift through. It 
was a very public place. There was a TV 
room, and during the demonstrations, half 
of Berkeley would crowd in to see if we 
could spot ourselves in the mob shots on 
the news. You know, ‘Is that blur me?’ 


SS: In “The Panhandling Ordinance,” 
you wrote: “If your ankles are swollen 
and you’re ready to drop/ you can’t rest 
unless you’re buying something.” It ends 
ominously: “It’s forbidden to sleep. It’s 
forbidden to dream./ And you may never 
rest again/ until you can afford it.” That’s 
a wake-up call about the Poor Laws, yet 
it’s poetry as opposed to political 
rhetoric. How do you strike that balance? 

JV: I said, “you,” instead of “they.” 
You know, “Suppose it was you in this sit- 
uation.” If I wrote the poem now, I’d 
remind the readers how much they hated it 
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when their wives took them to museums 
and they had to stand up and Icok at the 
paintings and what you feel like when 
your feet hurt and you can’t sit down. It’s 
not really economics or politics. When 
your feet hurt, you should be able to sit. 

I try to bring everything back to basics. 
Politics, economics — they’re ways back 
to basics, but sometimes they’re just 
standing in the way of the basics. For peo- 
ple to identify, you have to feel that some- 
thing is human, not an argument thing. 


SS: “Sparechangers” describes a per- 
son who ignores sparechangers; but 
instead of rejecting or judging, you looked 
inside at their humanity. Then you got 
inside the homeless person, too. It’s amaz- 
ing how in one poem you identify with 
being both people. 

JV: You have to. Loading the dice is 
cheating. Nobody stops at every spare- 
changer and has a conversation and gives 
them money and good advice and tells 
them where to go, and asks them what 
they think of the weather — not every 
sparechanger, it’s not possible. But sooner 
or later you pass somebody and you don’t 
look at them, and you feel bad, and does 
this make you an evil person? No, you’re 
just a person and I’m just a person, and 
there’s some kind of mess going on. 

It’s too easy to say that only evil capi- 
talists go by and don’t look. Half the time 
people who go by don’t have all that 
much money themselves — maybe more 
than the sparechangers, but it’s money 
that has to go to rent, or books, or they 
have to buy their date something, and 
while that’s not as important as buying 
somebody a sandwich, it’s their date. And 
the world is a mess, and that feels bad. 


_SS: The ending is so thought-provok- 
ing. You say the person who walks by the 
sparechanger has the “right to the self you 
were before you walked down the block,” 
but then immediately add: “And the home- 
less want their homes back, they have a 
right to the selves they were before.” Both 
have lost something precious. 

JV: Yes! You see, if I tell the person 
who was ignoring the sparechanger that 
they had a right be who they were before 
they walked down the block, I can also tell 
the sparechangers they have a right to be 
who they were before they were thrown 
out on the block. And the message will get 
through. But if I only talk about the 
sparechanger’s rights, they'll go, “Oh, 
another one.’ (feigns a disgusted reaction). 

If I have a message, it’s that every- 
body’s human. 


See Julia Vinograd Interview page 15 


CINNAMON 


by Julia Vinograd 

Her boyfriend broke up with her. 
The cops took her belongings away 
and say they’re safe in storage 

but she can’t get them back 

without papers she can’t get. 

A couple she knows have AIDS 

and their baby can’t live 

to be older than 3 

and it’s such a sweet little thing. 
There was some mix-up with her check 
but she’s pretty sure that will work out 
but it takes forever. 

And you can get arrested for sleeping 
anywhere now, 

just anywhere. 

She’s gone to the press about it 

and they even quote her sometimes, 
they think she’s funny, 

but it never makes any difference. 
And you know, she’s tired. 

She’s really very tired. 

She isn’t sure why. 

She says it must be the weather. 
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The Julia Vinograd Interview 
from page 14 


SS: And so many of your poems are about the most 
basic human themes, not just about political subjects. 
They're about love and death and losing a parent. 

JV: But that happens to everybody, street people 
included. In one of my poems, there was somebody 
ahead of me in line being very angry at somebody buy- 
ing a steak with food stamps. And sometimes it’s 
_ absolutely necessary to get something luxurious at the 
beginning of the month, even if it meant you couldn’t 
afford beans at the end of the month. That was a 
human thing to do. Like there seemed to be a feeling in 
the air that it was okay for poor people to eat as long as 
they didn’t enjoy it. And I thought that was so sad — 
as if people would really do benefits for them and try 
to organize food for them, but not if they liked to eat. 

It’s more of a sadness than a bigotry, and a misun- 
derstanding. You know, the poor as well as the rich 
need to be able to buy a pretty ribbon for their girl’s 
hair occasionally. Not necessarily an expensive one — 
a pretty one. A human thing to do. 


SS: You know, Shelley said poets are the unac- 
knowledged legislators of humanity. 
JV: That means we can’t get anybody to follow our 
laws (laughs). 


SS: Exactly. The precepts of poets go unacknowl- 


edged while the Poor Laws, at this moment at least, 


are still on the books. Yet it seems like a poet couldn't 
do much more than what you've done to alert people. 
JV: I can write what I think. I can’t run for office or 


anything, and I wouldn’t if I could. I think if you want-. 


ed my definition of hell it would be one endless meet- 
ing. If I care about an issue, I’ll write something about 
it. If someone asks me what use I am, I give them the 
poem and let them print it, but I’m not going to any 


POEMS 
by Julia Vinograd : 
Yes, I want my poems to save the world, 
but I'd like to serve notice: 
I don’t want my poems only to save the si ee 
When all the wars are over 
and everyone has enough to eat — 
_| and a place to stay 
my poems will still rage in the night. 
1 will still rage in the night. 
Poems are war 
against the silence before creation 
and the silence after death 
and that war is always lost 
and never over. 
Any other war is welcome to come along: 
Missiles, slumlords, meanness, hunger, 
children mocked into self-loathing — 
I’m against them all 
and if I didn’t give my best to fight them 
Id be a traitor. 
But I-can’t just fight what I’m against, 
it’s too easy. 
I have to fight for what I believe in, 
I have to fight to believe 
word by word battling the silence 
late at night 
raging to catch the sun in my awkward hands. 


-STREET SPIRIT 
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meetings. I used to blow soap bubbles on demonstra- 
tions when I could get around easier, but no meetings. 


SS: “The Sproul Hall Sit In” describes committing 
civil disobedience in the Free Speech Movement. You 
wrote: “I hadn’t planned to be there; part of me hasn’t 
left. I remember a light brighter than the tv cameras, 
stronger than fear. I remember us.” Did those times of 
utopian hope leave a lasting impression on you? 

JV: I didn’t get caught up in politics because I was 
a political person. There were people around who were 
as fascinated by politics as a chess player is by chess, 
that knew the history and geography of everything, and 
had long, happy arguments about politics. I wasn’t one 
of them. I didn’t know the dates, and I still can’t find 
half the countries on the map. 

But there was a magnet. I don’t know any better 
word for it, just a big magnet that pulled people in. I 
would decide maybe I’d watch for five minutes and go 
on, but I’d be there for two hours and I wouldn’t go 
on; I’d join the protest, without even entirely consent- 
ing to it. It was an emotional magnet that pulled every- 
body in. Anything was possible. Anything good, any- 
thing bad. The whole spectrum was open. — 

SS: Where did that spirit go? 

JV: You just never know. It was gone for a bunch 
of years, but then it came back with the anti-apartheid 


thing; it was back at its glorious best. Just as wild, just | 


as crazy. At the moment it isn’t around, but you just 
never know what’s going to happen — when, where, 
or even why: You never know. I remember when 


People’s Park started, all the officially political people 
were almost against it, they thought it was taking ener- 


gy from the Vietnam protests, and we were being dis- 
tracted by some silly little local issue. They’ ve heard 
of People’s Park all over the world now. 


~ See Julia Vinograd page 16 : 


FOR ERIC 


by Julia Vinograd 


I just got a phone call from a friend 
who is back in the nut house again — 
so he’s calling collect . 


-and who can refuse collect calls front a nut house? 


And of course, it’s at the other end of the state. 
I ask him if he stopped taking his medication 
and he.says, offended, 

that has nothing to do with it, 

he has a mission and he has to go to heaven 
but not to worry he’ll always be a poet 

how am I? 

And there’s this magazine he’s supposed to be in, 
is it out yet? 

“No it isn’t,’”’ I tell him 

leaving the rest of his speech alone. 

(I used to try to argue but it doesn’t help.) 
He doesn’t sound drugged. 

He says he’ll be out soon 

but it doesn’t really matter 

he can write anywhere, he has to go now, 

he wishes I wouldn’t make such a fuss. 

O.K. This has all happened before. 

But if the long-distance operator rings me 
with a collect call from heaven 

I’m not accepting the charges. 


AS 


FOR THE BERKELEY INN, 


WHERE I LIVED FOR 15 YEARS, 


BEING TORN DOWN 


by Julia Vinograd - 

The wrecking ball swinging against the bricks 

is big as crazy George’s shaved head 

when she took a heavy stick on full moon nights, 
banged on all the doors 

and bellowed for quiet like a charging refrigerator. 


The cops always came when George had a quiet attack, 


heavy shoulders, muscled neck, 
it took three of them to haul her off 


.and she was back the next morning. 


As the bricks tumble she roars from the ruins 
“Quiet, I said quiet, you assholes!” 

It’s going down, the watching crowd gasps 
with each blow, it can’t be fixed anymore, 

not even Charlie can fix it. 

Charlie, the desk clerk mechanic 

whose wife ran off with a cop so he became a stalinist 
and the landlady fired him each time he got drunk 
but she always hired him back 

because the elevator was in love with him 
and wouldn’t work for anyone else. 

He had a dozen t.v. sets in his room 

that he took happily apart and put reluctantly 
back together. And he was kind to me. 

I look at the plaster dust. 

There should be records of that kindness 

set in plaster like fossil leaves 

but it’s all gone now. 

And Florence, the first landlady: 

skinny, tough, always furious. 

We said she’d run a whorehouse in Texas 
which is the highest compliment 

tenants can give a landlady. 

She told me if I went out into some riot 


she wasn’t letting me back in, 
so I stalked out nobly, collapsed from the tear gas 


and Florence ran after me and dragged me back, 
more or less by my ear. 

I once saw her threaten to call the cops on a cop. 
As long as these walls stood they knew her name 


| but one wall is down and the second is going. 


Now I have to write her name 

and she never did think much of poetry. 

And Guy, one of the oldest desk clerks 

much too deaf to work but he wouldn’t believe it. 
Someone would come and ask for a room 

and Guy would turn purple and yell, 


| “You can’t call me that!” 


and reach for a nightstick under the desk 
and whoever was backing him 

would take it gently away. 
Were we all crazy? Mainly we were friends, 
and with friends it’s not a pertinent question. 
And there was the building itself. 


| There’d been a banquet room once, 


closed before I moved in. 


| There was a t.v. room where we all came 


and tried to spot ourselves on the news. 

There were 5 floors of hotplates, potplants, 
parties, people overnight 

and never enough toilet paper. 

There were cockroaches of course, 

but very clean cockroaches. 

I had a room with 5 walls and a view of the hills 
I thought I would live there forever, 

and I thought I would live forever. 

A pile of rubble with pigeons circling, 

but when I close my eyes I still see 

that rug in the lobby: red, maroon, blue-looped, 
swirling, everyone swore it was the first rug on acid. 
And I see the switchboard behind the desk, 

a tangle of beeping lines 

as the desk clerk snaps, 

“hold on a sec, just hold on.” 

And I’m holding 

but it’s hard. 
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from page 15 


SS: Why does People’s Park mean so 
much to people? 

JV: Partly because it was local. You 
could see it, you could dig with your own 
hands. It wasn’t just something in the 
newspapers. And it was so nice, after hav- 
ing been against so many things, to be for 
something, to make something. Instead of 
trashing things and saying ‘No!’, this was 
positive. With flowers in it. 

I never saw so many dangerous-look- 
ing people guarding flowers (laughs). 


SS: In what ways do you still fly by 
those lights? It doesn’t look like you’ve 
conformed much to society in the interven- 
ing years. Your button still says, ‘Weird. 
and Proud.’ Youw'still write poetry. 

JV: I didn’t really save the world in 
any form in the ‘60s. The most useful 
thing I did was blow bubbles and write 
poetry. When there was a backlash against 
all the big things of the “60s, I got kind of 
ignored because my things were fairly 
small. My bubbles can make people 
happy, and | think that’s not really small, 
but it’s never been controversial. 

I wanted a whole new world to come, 
the way everybody did. I was 20 at the 
time; we all wanted a new world to come. 
But I had no idea what it would be like. I 
thought everybody else in the ‘60s were 
wonderful, fearless saints, and I had no 
idea how they did it. And then, of course, 
with the backlash and the reaction, every- 
body just turned back to being human. 

It’s wonderful to want more, and I still 
want more, but I don’t know how. I keep 
on what I do know, and that’s the writing 
and the bubbles. But more is needed, 
much more is needed. More of every- 
thing. People are hurting. And almost 
worse than people hurting, people are sad. 


SS: / really feel that too. Despair seems 
to be the spirit of the age. Why do you think 
there’s more sadness these days? 

JV: There’s a lot less money around. 
Everything costs a lot more. In the ‘60s, I 
was paying like $68 a month for a room, 
and in the whole 15 years it finally went 
up to $100 a month. You can’t get that 
anymore. And there were lots of people 
who simply slept in their vans, or couch- 
surfed, or slept out in the woods. 
Everything was cheap and easy, and the 
cops didn’t bother people, not unless there 


DYING 


by Julia Vinograd 


Don’t look at the dying; 
you'll only encourage them. 


DON’T LOOK AT THE 


The homeless, the hungry, the hurting, 


was a fight going on. But they didn’t 
actively bother you for sleeping in a van 
— why should they? All that’s changed. 

Now rent is skyrocketing. You can’t 
sleep in your van. I think the cops think 
that if you sleep in your van, you’re part 
of the drug world. Or maybe they just 
think that if you get enough people out of 
sleeping in their vans, they’ll all take 
extravagant trips around the world. 

I don’t know where they think people 
will get the money. I don’t understand it. 
But there’s seriously less money around, 
and that’s scary. I don’t know what will 
happen with these welfare cuts. That’s 
sad. Clinton should go stand in the corner. 


SS: For acting like a Republican? 

JV: Well, for not acting like a 
Democrat. His own party is pretty mad at 
him, and ’'m mad at him myself. I don’t 
know what will happen but I think it’s not 
only bad, it’s stupid. 


SS: Berkeley and San Francisco have 
been places of tolerance for diverse peo- 
ple for many years. What do you think of 
their ongoing attempts to criminalize and 
drive out poor and homeless people? 

JV: A lot of it comes from state issues, 
and there’s our unbeloved governor. But, 
yeah, some of it’s local and it’s a mess. 
I’m disappointed in Willie Brown. 

I have an idea. I’m a poet and I’m 
going to use some poetic license. Mayor 
Brown, you are about to be offered a bribe 
and a dare. I’ve been told there is a possi- 
bility of some houses in the Presidio, 
good houses that are about to be torn 
down, and that could be given to home- 
less people to live in. Well, this is the 
bribe. If you work with this, every home- 
less person that you’ve helped will put in 
a dollar for the most expensive suit in the 
entire world, hopefully in the worst taste. 
And you know something? — I dare you 
to take it. It could be a Jacob’s coat of 
many colors that every homeless person 
contributed for. You want the homeless 
on your back? You’d have them on your 
back and wear them with style! 


SS: How long have you been writing 
poetry? 

JV: I started ae bad, enthusiastic 
poetry in high school like everybody does. 
I just didn’t stop and gradually got better, 
at least I hope so. 


SS: How many books have you pub- 
lished now? 
JV: About 42. I do a summer book and 


UNDESIRABLES 
by Julia Vinograd 


like weeds. Pliant, pushy. 


and people without roots 
pulled out by their roots. 


Teenagers sprout from cracks in the sidewalk 


Merchants want sidewalks paved over 


a winter book each year. I trade books 
with Telegraph vendors for a lot of my 
Christmas presents. Nothing expensive, 
something small they’ll trade for a book. 
Because nobody can afford to go shop- 
ping anymore. And I do some barter at the 
flea market. It’s kind of fun. 


SS: It seems artists are never appreci- 
ated in their time. You reflect the beauty 
you see back to us, and you reflect the suf- 


fering. You’re the community’s mirror. 


JV: Well, when I’m dead Pll be very 
rich (laughs). Lot of good that will do. 


SS: So why do you choose such a 
thankless vocation? 

JV: You don’t choose poetry. You’re a 
poet, and you’re either working at it or 
you're going nuts. Why do you breathe? 
I’m not real unless I’ve written recently. I 
can feel myself slipping away. I’m not 


sure about anything, any of my opinions, 


unless I’ve written them down. I solidify 
things by writing about them. If I don’t, 
they just sort of drift off. I have to make 
them real by writing them down, and 
making them real to other people as well. 
It’s a good image you used. I’m a mirror. 
I reflect what’s there. 


SS: How does a struggling poet get by? 

JV: Well, ’m not starving. I was on 
SSI for 15 years due to a combination of 
polio and epilepsy. The epilepsy is con- 
trolled now; I’ve still got the polio. When 
my mother died, my sister and I inherited 
the interest on a trust fund my grandfather 
left. So instead of having $600 from SSI 
and Medi-Cal, I now have $700 a month 
and I have to pay for Kaiser. Kind of bal- 
ances out. But at least it can’t be taken 
away if they decide to cancel SSI, and 
God only knows what they’Il do next. 


SS: You had polio as a child? You 
must have gotten it right before they start- 
ed vaccinating. 

JV: Right before they ricied the 
vaccine, about a month before the vac- 
cine. I think I was four years old. 


SS: How bad was it? 

JV: Very bad to begin with. My whole 
right side was paralyzed. When I got better, 
it’s mainly my right leg. I wear a brace. 

SS: What about your epilepsy? How is 
it controlled? Medication? 

JV: Yes. It’s cured the grand mal 
seizures. I used to have the grand mal. 


SS: Given that poets aren’t honored in 
their own time, and that it’s getting harder 


blood red. 


THIS IS PEOPLE’S PARK 
by Julia Vinograd 


This is People’s Park 
where tattooed fighters planted rose tattoos 
and roses grew 


It’s not a peaceful place. 


for people with limited incomes, what’s 
kept you going all these years as a poet? 

JV: It’s more the other way around. 
The poetry keeps other parts of me going. 
I use the poetry, there’s no question about 
it. ’ ve been very lucky in that I get books 
out and I get good reactions from people. 
I’m communicating. That keeps me going. 

Once in a while I stumble across a poet 
who does the kind of thing I’m into. 
Charles Bukowski, I’m going to miss him. 
He was wonderful. He spoke for a whole 
batch of people. He has the same audience 
I have — people who can’t stand poetry. 

It’s not peopie’s fault that they’ve 
turned off to poetry; it’s bad grade school 
teachers who had them memorize god- 
awful stuff, and it’s writing papers on bad 
poems in college. And people who think 
poetry is Hallmark’s cards because that’s 
all they’ ve been exposed. to. 


SS: Which poets inspire you? 

JV: Well, the first poet { was crazy 
about is William Butler Yeats. I stumbled 
across him in high school and started writ- 
ing bad imitation Yeats. Yeats and 
Bukowski are probably as wildly different 
styles as you can imagine. And then, 
Ginsberg’s Howl and Kaddish, and 
Blake’s The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell. Some of Coleridge. I like Byron’s 
Don Juan; it’s terribly funny. 


SS: You got a degree in English 
Literature? Where? 

JV: Berkeley in 1965, and then I went 
to the University of Iowa and got a Master 
of Fine Arts, which is essentially a degree 
in poetry. I was there for two years, and 
then I came back here just in time for 
People’s Park. 


SS: To be a young poet in Berkeley in 
the ‘60s — that’s not bad (laughs). 

JV: It was wonderful. I didn’t even 
have to run away to get here. And then I 


was silly enough to leave for two years, to 


Iowa. But I came back!. 


Leaving Your Mark 
On The World 


by Julia Vinograd 


The outlines of lovers 
should be etched onto sheets 
the same way hiroshima 
etched white shadows 
onto stone. 


they’re not really there 
| and it’s not polite to stare. 
You’re driving your wallet 
on the rush hour freeway 
so don’t stop for empty pockets 
or slow down to look at accidents 
or the bogeyman’ll get you. 
Pretty soon the cops’Il clear them 
all away 
anyway, 
and your eyes will be safe. 
And when you're dying 

(oh yes you will) 
no one will look. 


STREET DUDE 
by Julia Vinograd 


He’s broke, 
but the red and green dragon 
tattooed on his shoulder 
guards a horde of jewels. 


Kittens, spikes, piercings, puppies. 
Merchants worry about tattoos. 
Does writing on bodies lead to writing on walls? 
Is there a clear and present danger of 

tattooed dragons burning their window displays? 
Can tattooed pirate ships sink merchant ships 
with their holds full of keychains 

and souvenir ashtrays? 

Teenagers wear leather jackets. 

over a public disturbance of soft and warm. 
Teenagers wear chain necklaces 

bolted over smooth throats. 

Chain stores. Locked out. Locked in. 

They’re a skinny, damp-palmed sprawl 

playing peek-a-boo with death 

and blocking the doorways. 

A gitl with purple hair lost her bellybutton ring 
and wants the others to help her look. 

No one pays much attention. 

Night’s coming and they’re all out of cigarettes. 
They talk about clubs and bands but it’s just talk. 
If there were light they might be lovely. 

If there were time es might be young 


The vines are tangled with our nerves. 
Grass untidy as a drunk’s beard. 

Trees grow shopping carts. 

Bushes grow sleeping bags. 
Lilies-of-the-valley smoke cigarettes 

they just bummed, but with such style. 
Here are sunflowers that'll steal your backpack 
| when you're not looking, 

daisies crooked as game booths at the circus 
and violets sticking out 

their impudent purple tongues. 

Or is that us? ! 

I don’t know. It doesn’t matter. 

When people come to Berkeley 

they always ask to see People’s Park 

and when I show it to them 

they don’t see it. 

Next time ~ 

I’m not going to walk them a few blocks, 
watch their faces and try to explain. 
Instead, I’ll show them my hands. 

“Here’s People’s Park,” I'll say. 

“Here.” 


— PRE 


| as splendid dancing gypsies 


| by Julia Vinograd — 


»| and they all jumped me at once, oh look.” 
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Died Over Tue Last VEAR 
by Julia Vinograd 


I don’t miss them because I liked them; 

it’s a lot less innocent and more basic, 

about half I disliked liking 

and the other half I liked disliking, 

but I was used to them. 

They were part of the scenery, 

I miss them like closed stores 

thrown-out trash and falling stars. 

When you count lampposts walking down the 
street and one day there’s this hole in the pavement 
and the wrecking crew’s just left and 

the number’s incomplete 

| you notice. 

| And the same with one of the drunks — 

who held up the lamppost. 

Nobody I knew very well; it’s not such 

a hot idea to have known them very well. 
They’re dead. 

Maybe it’s contagious. 

Slit your eyes and deny everything. 

But the quarters they would’ve bummed are lonely 
and the beer itself is weeping in its beer 

and about to be 86’d. 

Pretty soon their names will draw blanks. 
They’ll be part of the great long ago 

that never happened and they’Il be remembered 


like the rest of the legend. 

And then they’ll be gone. 

And the city will plant new lampposts 
and new people will comfort the cement 
but for right now it’s not the same, 

no, it’s just not the same. 


Nothing To Do With Justice 


There’s a child’s look of hurt bewilderment 
I’ve been seeing on too many | 

adult faces lately. 16) osc5 6 i swore 

“Tt was dark and I coulda see. 

| where I was going, 


It used to come with a bloody nose 

and a black eye 

and now it comes with 

a notice politely explaining — 

The world’s made of paper and it’s raining, 
paper’s melting, everyone’s falling thru 
arms thrashing out grasping handfuls 

of crumpled paper. 

Ink smears from government documents 
smell like bloodstains. 

but what’s worse is the assumption 

that even blood is made of paper 

and is just as disposable. 

I never realized there were so many 

and such complicated ways to say “no” 
That child’s look of hurt bewilderment 
getting louder at an oblivious world: 

“But this is me, don’t you understand? 
This is me.” 


REMEMBER 


by Julia Vinograd 


We are always trying to decide 
who is good 

and it isn’t like that. 

People who eat think they’re good . 
because they’ve eaten 

and so they must’ve deserved to. 
Hungry people think they’re good 
because they haven’t eaten 

and they need to 

and they’re helpless to take food 
away from anyone else. 

People who feed other people 
think they’re good 

because they help. 

they’re all right, a little 

but they’re mainly wrong. 

People aren’t good 

people are just people. 
Food is good. 


STREET SPIRIT 


Religious Witness with Homeless People placed 169 tombstones at San Francisco City Hall 


Lydia Gans photo 


as a memorial t.: those who died homeless on the streets of the city in 1999, 


HE IS AMERICA 


by Julia Vinograd 


He sells junk bonds 

out of the junk in his shopping cart. 

Armies put on gas masks 

to fight the lice in his hair. 

He is America. 

He doesn’t know what happened. 

Like the others, he has a cardboard sign 

saying he will work for food: 

Isn’t his work worth moneys 

do you only get paid if you’re rich? 

His face and clothes are dirty as Savings and Loan. 
Restrooms are for Customers Only. 

There’s one public shower on the other ve OF town 


‘and his bedroll could get stolen: 
when he leaves his shopping cart. 


He’s still young. He might have been handsome. 
The planes of his face are jet planes. 

He is America. 

Cheekbones tempered with hunger. 

Pilots going down in flames. He stands in food lines 
where preachers pray for his soul 

as if he were already dead. 

Everyone avoids him as if poverty were contagious. 
Exxon, Three Mile Island and Agent Orange 
spilled into his lungs, 

he’s always coughing and shivering. 

Orange juice doesn’t help. 

He’s tired all the time. 


It’s against the law to sleep in public. He remembers: 


once he loved to stay up all night 

laughing with friends, planning futures. 
Once he was the biggest country in the world. 
He doesn’t know what happened. 

He is America. 


I SAW ONE OF THE STREET GUYS 


by Julia Vinograd 


I saw one of the street guys, 

thin, no real age, 

time had collapsed around his elbows 

and his floppy tennis shoes. 

He was pushing the war around in his shopping cart: 
missiles, cardboard meals, tank treads 

mashing the moon at night 

when he let them out, speeches, sand, 

his old sleeping bag 

and factory processed body bags tangled up. 

Water canteens and a wine bottle, 

both empty. 

Dog tags and a kitten 

peeing on next month’s newspapers. 

He doesn’t need camouflage; 

no one ever looks at him, 

but one of the wheels on the shopping cart was loose 
and squeaking a little. 

I looked up. 

The war rolled on. 


In America 
by Julia Vinograd 


Wherever you are 

you have to be on your way 

somewhere else 

where crowds of admirers await you eagerly. 
and important matters require your attention 
somewhere else, 

anywhere else, 

not here. 

If you’re not on your way 

you’re in the way: 

(an obstacle, a sarcastic doorway ahadoe 

a presumed disappearance, an erased face, 

a human smudge sinking thru the sidewalk). 


So everyone, all over America, hurries. 
| Even making love 


you’ll only be safe 

when it’s over and part of you 
instead of you being part of it. 
You walk under an expected sun, 
an anticipated moon, 

complaining impatiently 

because the janitor hasn’t removed 
the outdated ones, 

because today’s light is as bad 

as last year’s christmas peraents: 
Not these streets. 
Not this city. 

Not this lover. 

Not this poem. 

Not here. 

Not now. 

Not ever. 

And there just isn’t 
time to explain. 


“Cleaning” The Streets 


by Julia Vinograd 


I remember the signs around public buildings: 
library, hospital. “Do not pick the flowers.” 
“Do not walk on the grass.’’ And in museums: 
“Stay behind the gold rope. 

Look but don’t touch.” And it made sense. 

A child could knock over a 10,000-year-old vase. 
And the hospital flowers were paid for 

out of the hospital public relations fund 

which also paid the gardener. 

But now... There is a campaign 

to get poor people off the street 

as if shoes with holes wear holes in the pavement. 
And graffitti springs up like poison ivy 

if a shadow falls on walls 

without a 500 dollar suit. 

And only people who own a car 

should be allowed to walk on the streets 

or the streets will turn to sand 

and the city will sink into the sea. 

Maybe we should put the streets in a museum 
and make the tourists 
stay behind the gold rope. 
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SPARECHANGERS __ 


by Julia Vinograd 


20 on a block and by the time” 

you get to the end of the block 

your innocence is gone. . 

You’re a horrible miser 

who lets people starve in front of you; — 
you’re guilty of the hawking cough 

and the plastic bag raincoat — 

and the broken shopping cart — 

packed with all that’s left. 

It isn’t much and it’s getting wet 

and it’s your fault it’s raining too. 

If you looked in a mirror 

it would break with disgust, 

you couldn’t spare a quarter? 

You were just walking down the street 
minding your own business, 

maybe thinking about someone you just met 
and the light on their hair 

and wondering if they liked you as much 
when all of a sudden there’s this empty hand 
in your path 

and you’re a mass murderer 

and there’s no excuse. 

You can buy spare parts of your self-respect 
back from the spare changers 

but the motor’s broken for good. 

You can call the garage and get them 

to tow your conscience away, 

it doesn’t work anymore. 

Nothing works anymore. 

And you want your innocence back. 

You have a right to the self you were 
before you walked down the block, 

you spent a whole life wees at it, 

it’s yours. 

And the homeless want their homes back, 
they have a right to the selves 

they were before, 

it’s theirs. 

Whole lives broken. 

Whole lives blaming. 

One block. 


The Homeless 

by Julia Vinograd 

The pictures of lost children 

turn up on milk cartons, 

milk teeth gleaming. “Have you seen me?” 
And everyone wants to see them, 

they’re soft and warm as cookies. 

But the pictures of people who aren’t there 
are only a deck of marked cards, 
cheating solitude at solitaire. Homeless, 
A big wind blew all their befores away. 
Impacted teeth grew over their names. 
Even the lines in their hands unraveled, 
these are the lines they stand in 

to ask for their hands back. 

No one wants to see themselves 

not wanting to see them. 

No one wants to see. 

The people who aren’t there 

left a trail of fingerprints behind them 
like breadcrumbs in a forest, but 
squawking pigeons ate their fingerprints. 
No way back. 

Under x-rays the people who aren’t there 
push their shopping cart shaped skeletons 
crammed with blurs and blobs. 

The tumors of time. 

Laughter-stained cigarette smoke 
curling against a wall. 

Authorities want to wipe them off the sky 
like wiping a windshield at a gas station. 
The people who aren’t there 

are blocking the rear-view mirror, 

are blown into eyes like sand, 

ere in the way. 

¢:{d shoes patched with paper plans 

2nd maps of city projects that 

require their absence. 

? reathing the same air, softly. 

‘he people who aren’t there 

ere here. 


STREET SPIRIT 


Forbidden to Sleep, he to Dream 


Art by Osha Neumann 


The Panhandling Ordinance 
Would Make It Illegal 
To Sit On The Street 


by Julia Vinograd 


Everyone on the street must be going somewhere. 
If you have nowhere to go 

you have to go there anyway 

and don’t come back. 

You can’t sit on the street; you'll be arrested. 

Sit down in a restaurant and buy food. 

Sit down in a movie theater and buy entertainment. 
Sit down in a coffee house, buy a cappuccino 

and rent a table for a few hours. 

But you can’t sit on the street. 

If your ankles are swollen and you're ready to drop 
you can’t rest unless you're buying something. 

Lie down in a hotel room you've paid for. 

Lie down in an apartment you've paid for. 

Lie down on the street and you'll be arrested, 

you have to pay to sleep. 

Your dreams frighten the tourists. 


Your nightmares leak out and assault everyone else, 
huge screaming monsters threatening to eat 
tax-paying citizens. Nothing else to eat. 

Wake up. Wake up. 

It’s forbidden to sleep. It’s forbidden to dream. 
And you may never rest again 
until you can afford it. 


by Julia Vinograd 


The sparechangers came from outer space. 
Underneath the grime of the “No Public Restrooms” 
those weatherworn skins are green. 

The sparechangers sleep in flying saucers at night. 
The cops have been enforcing force fields 

to fight the panhandling peril 

from other planets. 

The sparechangers have unfair superior technology: 
they just look at you 

and it’s too late. 

Their eyes are like that. 

Strange constellations burn 

where your conscience used to be. 

Their blood is made of the tears 

you locked away, 

but they haven’t been locked away yet 

and it’s certainly a plot. 

Those shapeless freebox raincoats 


Your nightmares drive customers from respectable shops. 


The Sparechangers Came from Outer Space 
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Street Needs 


by Julia Vinograd 


We need a swagger of healing 
so a first-aid kit can dangle at belt level 
-with the-glamour of.a six gun: 

or a six pack; 

so bandaids are bright: 

and exciting as bullets. 

We need people with lists of crashpads 
and freeboxes and freemeals 

hidden in their boots like knives, 

scary knives that cut deep 

into the winter cold, - 

slash the bleeding guts of rain 

and kill the killing wind. 

We need to be the cavalry 

coming over the hill in the nick of time 
with cookies and milk, 

with coffee and food, 

with wine and kisses and applause 
and a dozen shiny futures 

flashing in our hands 

like winning poker cards. 

Fake and rigged and unreal and silly? 
Sure, 

but so is the swagger of hurt, 
so is the glamour of harm 

and so are we. 
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Puppies on the Street 
by Julia Vinograd 
A big brown dog with 6 new puppies, 
tired teats drooping. 

She sways like a broken backed horse 

and she wants to sleep, 

she pushes the puppies away 

as they come nuzzling: 2 light brown, 

2 dark brown, 1 black, 

and 1 black with white paws. 

None of them will stay in the cardboard box 
where their owner put them 

on top of each other. 

The box is too small 

and the bottom’s about to give way. 

The puppies’ teeth are soft, 

they bite each other’s faces 

and wag their feet off balance. 

They don’t really look like dogs yet, 

they look like furry muffins with paws. 
Passersby question their owner 

but they don’t look at her. 

She has a faded bedroll and dogfood 

and I think she lives on the street. 

She looks as tired 

as if she’d just had puppies herself. 

She must keep them till they’re weaned. 
Then she breaks off to chase the black one 
which stumbles off the curb 

into the path of the car. 

She catches it out of harm’s way 

and croons. 
Who will catch her? 


are patched with rain 
and hide as many extra arms 
as a tentacled monster, 
all empty-handed and spoiling the view. 
Alien, unnatural invaders 
shambling and shuddering in mudstained shoes 
from the bottom of a Martian canal. 
The space warp shifts behind their faces 
like a 4-dimensional stutter. 
The sparechangers are incomplete Lazaruses 
with laser-gun glares 
whose galaxy exploded behind them; 
there’s a black hole in their hearts 
where everything went away. 
Lost. All lost. 
The sparechangers came from outer space. — 
After all, 
we’d never let humans 
live like this. 
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Portraits of Street Youth in Berkeley 


METAL PLAY 


by Julia Vinograd 


4 teenagers at outside coffee tables 

playing with tin whistles: high notes, hoots, giggles. 
Straddling a chair to knock a cap off with a whistle 
and claim it’s an accident. 

The sun’s out and they’re studded all over 

with metal bits bright as the tin whistles. 

Steel nose studs, silver hoops by lip and eyebrow; 
chrome locks and chains around a throat 

make flesh more fragile, blossoming beneath 

the machine. And it all shines. 

Music of the immaculate misconception. 

No tune and they’re not looking for one. 

The notes are enough. The brightness. 
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“No Pets Or Children” 


by Julia Vinograd 
Teenagers want a pet dark to take for walks 
on a leash with a rhinestone flea collar. 
To curl up in their laps and be stroked, 
ignoring their lovers. 
They want a pet dark to sniff 
at their long black fingernails, 
its tail in the air 
curved as smoke. 
They wouldn’t believe in loyalty, 
_ but they want to be permitted 
the same rights as a sofa 
in a room with a small dark, 
a small pet dark 
still too young to eat people. 


Needles dancing in a haystack of flesh. . 
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For Sandy, A Street Singer 
by Julia Vinograd 

When she opens her throat all the way 

the note unfurls like a flag, 


~ a golden flag from once upon a time 


and I want to salute. 

The note flies above 2 blocks of shoppers, 
weary, mortal, wearing clothes that fit 

and lives that don’t and oh, 

they don’t want to be reminded of a golden flag 
and a song, of a country that doesn’t exist. 


_ It mustn’t exist because if it did 


how can they bear being outside? 

And the note goes on exulting, mourning. 
Her eyes are half-closed, 

she sees that country, not the street, 

it’s getting closer, it’s trespassing 

and a cop comes up and tells her 

the music is disturbing the peace. 

It’s too peaceful, there’ll be trouble; 
she’ll have to move along now, 

just move along. 


PUNK — 
oe ss by Julia Vinograd 


I saw a girl, about 19. 
She looked held together with staples nd scotch tape. 
If she jumped suddenly out of the way of a skateboard 


- or even laughed 


without warning her mouth — 


- her arms would float down the street one ve, 
- her legs the other, 


and her head would sail off 

like a startled balloon with lavender hair. 

Lines of steel nose studs, silver eyebrow rings, 

even tattoos heavier than her skin. 

A tarantula used its 8 angry- legs : 
to keep her neck from being Pidescenny re 
like a dragonfly. 
Her head was bursting with hummingbirds - 


— and only barely anchored by neon green 


skeleton rubber earrings that glowed in the dark. 
She’d had the law of gravity 

as a homework assignment 

but she didn’t always do her homework. - 


Without the fisherman’s wire net of studs and eran 
flowing over her skin 

- she’d crest like a bright wave 

- and crash back to the sea. 


PAVEMENT ARTIST 


by Julia Vinograd 


He was elongated and full of curlicues 
as the chalk dragon he’d just drawn 
on the pavement, : 

its tail turned into a naked girl. 

She was neon green, yellow and pink, 
the dragon was blue, green and red, 
the artist had a magenta pointed beard, 
green hair and lots of art-deco bones 
that had been born that way. 

He was about 19. 

A few people stood at the edge 

of the drawing 

and watched something grow 

in the girl’s open hand, 

it was a big eye watching them back, 
with lightning bolts for eyelashes. 

He had a cap out for coins 

but looked only at his drawing, 

the tip of his tongue flicking his upper lip 
as he decided between 2 colors. 

His wrists arched and struck. 

I stopped and watched. 

I didn’t watch the drawing. 


” | they’d have to stand up to bother anyone 


| get them back, eventually, 


Art by Deborah Vinograd 


Crackdown On Street Teenagers 
by Julia Vinograd 

The young street kids aren’t violent 

or crazy or screaming. 


They just sit around cuddling puppies 
‘and each other; 


and it’s too much trouble. 

They share crumbling day-old donuts and 
black nail polish and I write about them. 
The city just sent a big police presence 
| to arrest my poems. 

There’s 2 cop cars on the avenue, 

3 if you count the one © 

that went up the next block, 

a pair patrolling the sidewalk 

and a huge black paddywagon 

that I think I saw in an Al Capone movie. 
All this to arrest my poems | 
and {can’t godowntownand _. 


the way people do with a towed-away car. 
The sidewalk is unconvincingly clear. 
There should be kids in black t-shirts 
and spiked leather bracelets 

occasionally slapping a broken-stringed guitar. 
There should be a girl with orange dreadlocks 
and beads beating her small drum 

with her bellybutton. 

There should be a boy drawing happy monsters 
on the pavement with colored chalk. — 
The city says teenagers block doorways 
and are bad for business. a 

But poetry is my business — 

and this crackdown is bad for my business. 


BAD TIMES” 


by Julia Vinograd 


A 17-year-old boy in the vacant lot 

stabs a pile of dead tires 

over and over, white fisted and sobbing. 

Torn squelching sounds. 

The tires are already too collapsed to Pop. 

The boy throws himself down — 

and a trail of ants from a nearby sunflower stalk 
climb his arm. The boy doesn’t notice. 

A dank wind licks its lips with deadmens’ shoelaces. 
Cold rain has a pet name for each 

blind nudging earthworm 

but can’t tell people from stones. 

The future’s read in the entrails of rusted 
disemboweled bicycles, still chained to parking meters. 
Stains crawl from warehouse walls, 

whispering to be fed. 

Mirrors snicker in doorways, 

ready to leap out and mug faces. 

But who has a face? Blanks pass by. 

Nobody’s real but the boy, 

his young mouth twisted against dirt 

while the trail of ants decides a half-squashed snail 
is more interesting and goes to investigate. 

The boy is real. 

And the blood is real, 

the blood that isn’t on the knife. 
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The Poet and the Artist. Berkeley street poet Julia Vinograd, left, talks to artist Lydia C Gans ce 


Osha Neumann about the renowned People’s Park Mural he has restored to its full rebellious glory. 


PEOPLE’S PARK ANNIVERSARY ) 


by Julia Vinograd It remembers tear-gas drifting over swing sets. 
It will always be young. 
Leave it alone. 
I go to the park sometimes to talk to it. 
Not often. Time passes 
and it doesn’t always recognize me. 
But it tells me there are many hearts 
buried with it. 
_ All young, all proud of what they made 
and fought for. Do not disturb them. 
Do not build on them. 
Do not explain that times have changed. 
Do not tell them it’s for their own good. 
They’ve heard that before. 
They will not believe you. 
breathing is sweet to it, sod wild and scary. There are many hearts buried in People’s Park 


It remembers meeting soldiers’ bayonets and a part of my own as well. 
with daffodils. Oh, leave them alone. . 


The wizards in old tales 

used to bury their hearts in secret places. 
And unless you dug up the heart and destroyed it, 
they were invulnerable and heartless. 

Part of my heart is buried in People’s Park. 
Not all of it, not even the largest part. 
Other places, people and I’m no wizard 

so I keep some of it myself. 

Part of my heart is buried in People’s Park. 
Leave it alone. 

It’s the part that will never be reasonable, 
never grow up and know better 

and do worse. 

It’s young; 


Open my head and restore my memories 
in all their glory, as you restored this mural 
bring all the colors back. 


For Rosesubd AND PEOPLE'S PARK 


by Julia Vinograd There were swingsets 


But Rosebud was 19 Now there’s demonstrations 


Mario Savio is dead, Mario Savio can never die and children once; 
I’ve avoided the Park lately. but Rosebud never saw them. © 
SSE OP RCRA Oats aS IC cA Even the dirt looks too dirty. 
Even the flowers look guilty. The cops roust people with 
View of People’ Ss Par R Territorial paranoid little fights. ean 
by Julia Vinograd : ie charity food. Shopping cart madness. 
This is ad |_| Piles of lifeless socks. Guys whose ambition in life is to 
: is a doorway now, ____ | Maybe People’s Park look like they’re on a 
ee ete aa _ | only means something to people —_ wanted poster with a big reward. 
lee still a doorway, ___| | who were there at the beginning; Some good music. 
where seh we ; free box — : | maybe I should stick to Many boring speeches and 
aoe ae cop _, | | my memories. the sound system never works. 
| : 


ee uy Sret Bel; 2 and a batch of naked people 

she wasn’t even born smeared with mud and leaves 
where ese at ae ; danced in front of the riot police 
ee NaS peady to die for i : and everyone’s wearing buttons 
and maybe tried to kill for it. that say “Long Live Rosebud” 

I don’t know what that is, — Licoked ather 


° ae ia. 
but it sure isn’t nostalgia. picture in the paper. 


She was smiling a little. 


: . What is it with that place? 
|_| They said they had to kill A guy on the street told me 
7 Rosebud to stop her; she was a blonde. 
| | she died in the chancellor’s house 
Ww because the chancellor built She eas 19 : 
H The lock deca work, |_| a volleyball court : dent oe t ae mete 
callita park and sit down. on People’s Park. I don’t think I know anything. 
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